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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 13. 


THE morning sitting was occupied with a discussion arising out of a 
petition on the late conduct of the police, the jury, and the Govern- 
ment, in the recent meeting in Cold Bath Fields, and the death of the 
policeman who was killed on that occasion. The petition was brought 
forward by Mr. Roebuck, and was supported by Mr. O'Connell, Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Godson, and Mr. Hume; and opposed by Mr. Lamb, 
the Solicitor-General, and Sir George Grey: but the period of three 
o'clock arriving, the Speaker left the Chair; so that nothing resulted 
from the debate, which was to be resumed on the following day. 


In the evening, the exclusive subject of debate was on the East India 
Question, which was opened by Mr. Charles Grant, the President of 
the Board of Controul, whose object was to lay before the House cer- 
tain resolutions, very generally worded, and not pledging Members 
who adopted them to any approbation of their details, as the basis of 
the Bill he should have to bring in on the subject, at an early period. 
‘The debate lasted from six o'clock till half past twelve, and the 
speakers were in the following order of succession :—Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Wynn, Mr. Majoribanks, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Fergusson, 
Sir George Staunton, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Hume; the three former, 
at some length ; the three latter, very briefly indeed. As the report 
of the whole discussion occupies a larger space than we could possibly 
devote to any one subject, however great the interest we may feel in it 
in preference to others, we must content ourselves with giving the 
substance of Mr. Grant's development of the Ministerial plan for the 
future regulation of the Government and Commerce of India, and 
Mr. Buckingham’s reply: these being the principal speeches of the 
evening, both in the length of the time occupied by each, and in their 
being the only two opposed to each other; the rest being in com- 
mendation of the Ministerial plan, and Mr. Buckingham’s being the 
only one opposed to it, in any extensive degree. ‘The perusal of these 
two will, therefore, put the reader in possession of the chief argu- 
ments for and against the measure; and with the assistance of the 
shorter sketches that will be given of the other speeches also, will 
leave nothing material untold. 
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As a part of the history of the debate, it should be mentioned that 
the House was very slightly attended, there not being 100 Members 
present during any portion of the time ; the subject having little or no 
admixture of party or pecuniary interests affecting the Members of 
the House, to draw them down to their places: besides which, the 
long and weary sittings of the three previous evenings, had so exhausted 
many, that any excuse for absence was readily seized and acted on. 
Owing to these combined causes, it was the most courteous and attentive 
sitting that we have ever witnessed. There was not onecry of Question” 
throughout the whole evening,—nota single symptom of impatience, or 
a solitary murmur of discontent. The characteristic of the House was 
apathy and indifference ; and the stillness and repose during the whole 
course of the night, formed a striking contrast to the fierce and angry 
strife and contention, by which the proceedings, on questions of 
more personal and immediate interest, are agitated. 


‘Mr. C. Grant rose, and said that he was then about to addyess the 
Committee in conformity to the notice which he had given a few, days 
since, of his intentions to bring before Parliament the subject of the East 
India Company’s Charter. He was persuaded that all who heard him 
would agree in his assertion that the subject was second to none in im- 
portance: it had lately oceupied the attention of the country and of the 
House; and he might, indeed, go so far as to say that, with reference to 
the vast territory, and the millions of human beings, whose happiness and 
welfare were concerned, the question of East India policy claimed priority 
in point of importance over every other question. At the same time, he 
was aware that the subject of itself failed to excite that stiong interest 
which many others did, in the breasts of Members of that House, as well 
as of the people in general; and for that reason he felt himself peculiarly 
entitled to the indulgence of the House, whilst he entered into the details 
which were necessary, and which, in some respects, were tedious, but in 
regard to which he felt justified in expressing a hope that the House would 


do their duty, and sedulously give up their attention to the subject before 
them. 
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‘ 


There had heen many complaints made of the manner in which the 
affairs of the East India Company had been conducted, and more par- 
ticularly of its political government of the people of that country; but he 
was prepared to contend that the people there had never, during any reign, 
with, perhaps, the exception of that of one of their native Sovereigns, expe- 
rienced so many advantages, or so large a share of the more substantial bless- 
ings of good government, or the security of their property and the enjoyment 
of personal liberty, and the impartial administration of justice, as they 
experienced on the whole from the administration of the Government of the 
East Judia Company. There were many, he knew, charged the East India 
Company with not having taken pains to improve the moral condition of 
the people of India, and their advancement to civilisation. He was pre- 
pared to deny that assertion. He did not intend to defend many acts of 
the East India Company’s agents prior to the time of Lord Cornwallis’s 
administration in India, nor some since; but generally since that time the 
poliey of the East India Company had been marked by the grant of a 
succession of blessings, in a country which had been so long open to the 
incursions of cruel periodical invaders, and liable to be trampled upon by 
successive tyrants, leaving to the peaceable and weli-affected no security 
for life or property, and to the vanquished no hope of merey. For the 
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subjects of this Crown in India, it was proper that should ha 
ee of a brilliant — oe activity, oe which pera ma 
to them that repose, tranquillity, and security, which they, 

culiarly demanded and ened. as eres. «saa 


“It had been said, what evidences were there of an improvement having 
taken place in the moral condition of the natives? The answer, he thought, 
on the part of the Company, would be found to be most victorious and tri- 
umphant : it was true that for a time the natives had not participated in 
many advantages which were reserved for the privileged class, nor were 
= advanced to office under the East India Company’s Government; but 
within the last twenty years the natives had grown a highly improved race, 
and had acquired a political existence. They had obtained rights, they 
understood the value of fixed laws, and participated in all the advantages 
certain to result from so important a moral change. Twenty years ago it 
was bever dreamed of that there should be a renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company, in which one of the stipulations of the treaty recog- 
nised expressly the political existence of the Indian population. 


‘ There was another reason to which this improvement might be traced ; 
he alluded to the mode of exercising the patronage of the Government in 
that country—a subject upon which, he would grant, the House and the 
public were extremely sensitive. No plan, he believed, had yet heen de- 
vised, calculated, in the opinion of practical men, to meet all the difficul- 
ties of this question. It was a most important consideration that India 
should not be the victim of, or exposed to, the influence of political passions 
and party ambition in England. No injury would possibly be greater or 
more likely to impede the as gem of information and improvement in the 
people of India than that they should be rendered a prey to the agitation 
of party feuds or the ambitious contests for power at home, so constantly 
succeeding, at periods, each other. 


‘Upon the whole, then, this Government thought it would be the wiser 
course to continue the administration of that country in the East India 
Company, whose political authority had been so mildly and happily exer- 
cised there so many years. Any other would, it was apprehended, be liable 
to the same inconveniences now experienced, and pregnant with many 
evils unknown to its present form of Government. 


‘Jt had been acknowledged and felt as a great ineonvenience that*the 
trade of the country should be in the hands of its Government. Ani it was 
not to be doubted that when the trade of a country was annexed to its 
Government, it must continually be the result, that, in the conflicting 
interests of parties, the private trade would be overwhelmed with ruin. 
The union of the trade with the Government in this instance, was calculated 
to give a wrong and erroneous view of the country as well as of the Govern- 
ment. The object of the first was mercantile profit, which was a spot 
upon, and must ever mar, the character of aGovernment. The East India 
Company at home formed no efficient control over these matters. Its 
members, deriving their dividends from the common fund of the commerce 
and revenue of the Company, were rendered thereby quite indifferent, if 
not already, by their remoteness from the sceue of action, incapable of ex- 
amining into the state of our pessessions in India. 


‘The Company had long possessed an exelusive trade to China; that 
to India had been given up for several years. The question now was what 
was tu be done with this trade, so as to promote the welfare and convenience 
of this country under her altered maritime relations? On this subject the 
voice of the people had been heard; and though _— it “i. not the 
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clamour of the moment. It had been formed upon examination and 
observation. It was now settled, by the course of events during the last 
ten or fifteen years that the interdiction to the public of the trade to China 
could no longer be upheld. The trade to China must now be considered 
to have arrived at its natural termination. If it were not obvious, from 
these causes, that it should cease, there were other causes which rendered 
it not less necessary that the exclusive trade to China should no longer re- 
main with the East India Company. Amongst these the strongest was 
the rapid diminution of the profits of that trade to the Company. The 
Company had, in consequence of the rapid diminution of its profits on the 
exclusive trade to India, felt disposed to give up their exclusive right to 
that trade several years ago. The trade to China, some held, should con- 
tinue, whilst the profit upon it was known to be yearly diminishing ; that 

rofit which, in the year 1830, was 5,830,000/. was the last year 5,633,000/. 

he state, too, of our political relations with China, the peculiarities of the 
Chinese character, their national superstitions, their jealousy of the political 
interference of the Company, had all contributed to bring about a state of 
things which rendered it necessary the exclusive trade of the Company to 
China should cease. 


‘In 1817 and 1818, in the Nepaul war, an embassy was discovered to 
exist which gave serious cause of offence, and the Resident was conse- 
quently afterwards removed. On the occasion of the Birman war, how as- 
tonished must the Chinese yearly caravan have been on the occasion of 
their visit, to find that the victorious army of the East India Company were 
in possession of the Burmese capital! That circumstance made on that 
people and their Emperor a deep impression ; but there was a new feature 
in the aspect of our affairs then. The trade to China had most rapidly 
been extended since the opening of the trade to India. The great con- 
course of free-traders to the port of Canton was not without its inconve- 
nience and embarrassment to the merchants regularly trading thither ; that 
trade which in 1814, was not in amount more than 14,000 tons, was in 
1826, 60,000 tons. The total value of the import and export trade, by the 
Company, to China, in 1813 and 1814, was 13,500,000/. whilst in 1829 and 
1830, it had fallen to 11,500,000/. and the private trade, which, in the year 
1813, did not exceed 9,600,000/., was in 1830, above 30,000,000/. Such 
was the concourse of people of all nations th... at present, that, though not 
in possession of any territory in the port of Canton, there was now a float- 
ing colony. Notwithstanding, there were certainly, by this state of things, 
chances afforded of embarrassment through conflicting interests there. He 
candidly confessed he could not, as it was anticipated, foresee that there 
ought to be any alarm felt at the prospect of opening this trade with 
China; neither did he see the danger of any sudden revulsion of feeling, 
which would compel us, after abandoning it, to resume the monopoly. 


* The Chinese were themselves a great commercial people, whose ships 
swarmed in all those circumjacent seas, occasionally successful, or meeting 
with losses on their trading speculations. They had, it appeared, evinced 
a disposition to alter their system of commercial intercourse, as appeared 
by a memorial to the Viceroy of Canton by the traders of that city, assum- 
ing the necessity of a resident chief of trade at Canton, to regulate the terms 
of commercial intercourse between the foreign merchant and the subjects 
of the Celestial Empire. The Viceroy’s answer ran thus :— 


“ At present, the last division of the said nation’s Company’s ships is about to 
Jeave the port and return home. We, prostrate, beg that you will condescend to 
confer an edict, enjoining the said nation’s Chief, Majoribanks, early to send a 
letter home, to communicate it to the said nation’s King; that if, hereafter, the 
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said nation’s Company be dissolved, will there, as heretofore, be appointed @ 
Chief to come to Canton, to have the general management of the affairs of the 
said nation’s foreign merchants and ships, which come to Canton? If no such 
Chief come to Canton, there will be no concentrated responsibility ; and since, if 
the said nation’s country ships and merchants come to Canton to trade, the ships 
being many, and the men not few, in the event of any silly, foolish, ignorant op- 
position to, and violation of, the commands of Government, after all, who will be 
responsible ? 

“ The Celestial Empire’s laws and regulations are awfully strict, and will not 
admit of the least infraction, The said nation must be ordered to make previous 
aud safe arrangements ; then, hereafter, public affairs will have a head to revert 
to, and responsibility will not fall upon bystanders, Thus, it may be hoped, the 
commerce of the foreign merchants may go on tranquilly, and when the time 
comes to act, excuses be prevented. 

“ Whether our simple obscure views be right or not, we, prostrate, submit, and 
wait until they be examined, the request granted, and orders given to be obeyed. 
This is really both just and expedient. Should we have to give thanks for the fa- 
vour of compliance, we, the merchants, will wait till we reecive the important 
commands, and forthwith respectfully transcribe them, and communicate the 
orders.”” 

‘ This would show that merchants were not unprepared for the change 
now about to take place. The Viceroy in his answer said— 

““This coming before me, the Governor, according to the proof it affords, I have 
examined, and thus decide: 

“The English nation has heretofore appointed a Chief to come to Canton, for 
the general management of commercial dealings. If, indeed, after the thirteeath 
year, the time of the Company be fulfilled, and it be dispersed, the said nation 
no doubt ought, as before, to appoint a Chief to come to Canton to manage. But 
what is said in the present statement, about separation or dissolution of the Com- 
pany, is merely report heard by the said merchants. Whether it be really true or 
not, still remains uncertain. However, that which is stated arises from public 
motives concerning the future, and it is incumbent to make previous arrange- 
ments, 

** As the above-named statement has been presented, I unite the circumstances, 
and hereby issue an order to the said Hong merchants, that they may forthwith 
enjoin my commands on the said nation’s Chief, early to send a letter home, that 
if, indeed, after the thirteenth year of Taoukwang, the Company be dissolved, it 
will, as heretofore, be incumbent to deliberate and appoint a Chief who under- 
stands the business to come to Canton, for the general management of the com- 
mercial dealings, by which means affairs may be prevented from guing to confue 
sion, and benefits remain to commerce.” 

‘From an experiment made by a trading vessel along the shores of 
China,* to carry on an illicit trade with the Chinese, it was found that 
wherever she touched, despite of the repugnance of the authorities, the 
natives attempted to maintain an interchange of commodities, and more 
particularly to secure a supply of the extract of that weed, not less inter- 
dicted by the Emperor, than the Virginian weed was by our James the 
First. This trade, too, in opium had become so obnoxious to the Emperor, 
that he had very gravely, and with much sound argument, insisted on the 
necessity of stopping it altogether; to which his Ministers replied bo ~_ 
appeared to be no other way of effecting this object but by expelling or 
reigners altogether, a measure totally at variance with the mild policy o 
the Celestial Empire. ‘ 

‘ With respect to the revenue, it was the opinion of many experienced 


* Reference will be made in a future page, to the advantages of such a voyage 
—as this of Commercial Exploration. 
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that it would be nece to fix upon a certain size of vessel, or the 
pce would be ‘chen, teen however, that he was unable to 
conceive the necessity of fixing a certain size. (Hear, hear.) Another 
question related to the places which would be permitted to trade to India, 
and it was still under consideration whether it should be extended to all 
arts, or whether it should be confined within the East India Company’s 
imits, which were tolerably extensive. 


* There was another matter also, which was connected with the com- 
merce of the East India Company. The raw silks for our manufactories at 
home were imported from thence by the Company, who had large silk 
finishers there for the purpose of improving the quality of the silk before 
it was sent to Europe. The silk so prepared was so essential to manufac- 
turers, that they might be naturally anxious to know what was to become 
of the supply, as the commercial character of the Company would be 
closed. Those establishments would still remain. The Government would 
feel it to be its duty to see that they were not abandoned until they could 
be transferred into the hands of capitalists, so that there might be no inter- 
ruption to the supply. 


* He now came to the other part of his case—namely, as to the species 
of compromise the Government had entered into with the Company. He 
needed not, he believed, to enter at length into the details of this question. 
The compromise was simply this. The East India Company were to re- 
sign all their rights, property, &c., in the East Indies, and their commer- 
cial privileges were to be held in abeyance. Having made over all their 
property they were to receive from this country an annuity charged upon 
the territority of India to the amount of 630,000/. a year. The pro- 
perty was to be taken in trust, and the proceeds were to be invested 
in the stocks, in order to supply the annuity. The present dividend of the 
Company was 630,0001., ae it had been much the same for the last forty 
years. The dividend to be redeemed at the rate of 100/. for every 51. of 
annuity. He believed when the proceeds of the property of the Company 
should be realised, that they would furnish a sufficient capital to supply the 
requisite dividend. There was also to be a Guarantee Fund of 2,000,0000. 
established, which was to be left to accumulate. This annuity was to con- 
tinue for the period of 40 years, subject to the contingency, that at the ex- 
piration of 20 years, it should be at the option of Parliament to pay the 
annuity off, at the rate of 100/. for every 5/.5s. of annuity. But if, at the end 
of 20 years, the Parliament should deprive the East India Company of the 
Government of India, the latter would have a right te demand the repay- 
ment of their capital : if not, the annuity was to continue for the 40 years. 
This was the general view of the arrangement that had been entered into. 


‘The question, therefore, was, whether they should not come to a com- 
promise, and they had accordingly agreed upon certain propositions, upon 
the basis of which the agreement was formed; which agreement, he con- 
tended, though liberal to the East India Company, was not unjust to any 
of the parties interested. Neither party complained of it. The East India 
Company had no right to complain, for they were to receive the same 
amount of annuity that they had been receiving for the last 40 years. They 
were, also, to have a Guarantee Fund, and after a given time, were to be 
entitled to receive back the amount of 12 millions of their capital. On the 
other hand, the territorial interest could not suffer, for there was to be no 
increase whatever to the present debt of the country. The agreement was 
tw be effected by a purchase of the debt already existing. He thought 
also that the feelings of the East India Company should be taken into 
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consideration. They thought, no doubt, that they were making a large 
concession to the nation, and at all events he thought it wouid be wise to 
wake very considerable concessions rather than excite disputes and irrita- 
tion—(hear, hear.) On every ground, therefore, he presumed to recommend 
this agreement for the sanction of the British Parliament. 


‘ He should now draw the attention of the House to another topic—that 
of the alarm which was expected tu prevail, lest the territories of India 
should not be able to furnish this amount of capital from its revenues. 
In other words, that the Indiaa territories would not be able to pay. He 
admitted that there was at present a deficiency in the revenues of India, 
but he denied that that deficiency was likely to continue. On the contrary, 
he thought that they might expect an excess of revenue in that country, 
at no very distant date. It was a country containing a population of mil. 
lions—a sea-coast of immense extent—rivers for the most part navigable, 
and a soil the riches of which had not yet been explored. With all these 
advantages, it had the additional one that its population, though various in 
its description, was, for the most part, extremely industrious. It was a 
country which had enriched all other nations—it was, in fact, a magazine 
of wealth ; and were they to believe that such a country was not competent 
to meet its own charges ?—(hear, hear.) The revenues of India were more 
subject to fluctuation than those of other nations, but still they had been 
continually on the increase, and he had little doubt but that in a short time 
they would increase so rapidly, as to enable them to make such a commu- 
tation of taxes in that country, as would relieve them from the pressure to 
which they were now oe 


‘It now remained for him to state to the House some other particulars 
in relation to India which he proposed, with the permission of the House, 
to introduce into the Bill. These were measures which seemed essential 
to the good government of India; they involved but few principles, but 
those principles were great and important, not only to the House, but to the 
country. They were well known to all who had taken an interest in India, 
and were supported by all the authorities in India and this country, whose 
opinion was of any weight. There were, however, many great subjects 
connected with the state of India, to which he did not mean to call the at- 
tention of Parliament. He meant the revenue, and the judicial and mili- 
tary systems. From these great topics he abstained, principally, because 
the documents with reference to them had so recently been printed. With 
respect to the military branch, another reason was that the Governor-Gene- 
ral was engaged in an extensive reform, and he waited till he received his 
opinion. He would now refer to the constitution of the Government of 
India, and aware, though he was, that he had trespassed so long, it was not 
his intention to enlarge upon the point as long as the nature of the case 
required, because he did not mean to ask any opinion of this House upon 
the subject, but wished to state generally what were the alterations pro- 
posed, and what were the reasons for those alterations. 


‘ One alteration, respecting the claims of the Government of India, which 
he begged to propose, was, that instead of three Presidencies, the number 
should be four. At present the Government of India consisted of three 
Presidencies—Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. It had been felt, and it 
had been expressed very strongly by the authorities in India, and all per- 
sons conversant with India, of late years, that in consequence of the great 
change of circumstances which had taken place, it was impossible for the 
Governor of Bengal to exercise a proper jurisdiction over the Governors - 
the western provinces, which had in recent years been added to England, 
and which were inhabited by a warlike people, who gave occasion for the 
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constant exercise of the vigilance of the Governor. It was, therefore, felt 
impossible to do justice, unless these Western Presidencies were formed 
into a separate Presidency, with a Governor to preside over them. It was 
felt by many persons that the Governor-General ought to be exempt from 
local Government ; and the question was, whether you would make the 
Governor of Bengal the Governor-General, as he nominally was, or whether 
there should be a separate Governor for the Presidency of Bengal, and the 
Governor-General should be constituted, strictly as his name imported, the 
Governor-General. 


‘It appeared that these subordinate Governments were, in many respectsy 
too independent of the Governor-General. They ought not to be considered 
as independent principalities, but as under the control of the Governor- 
General. It was, therefore, proposed to reduce them by the reduction of 
the Council. This brought him to consider the old Government. He 
might state that the defects in the internal form of that Government were 
those which applied to all the subordinate presidencies. There were defects 
in these three particulars—in the nature of the laws which regulated India; 
in the undefined power by which those laws were enacted; and in the 
anomalous and inconsistent nature of the judicature by which those laws 
were a‘liinistered. Upon this subject he begged leave to read the opinion 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court :— 

‘In this state of circumstances no one can pronounce an opinion or form a 
judgment, however sound, upon any disputed right of persons respecting which 
doubt and confusion may not be raised by those who may choose to call it in 
question ; for very few of the public, or persons in office at home, not even the 
law officers, can be expected to have so comprehensive and clear a view of the 
present Indian system as to know readily and familiarly the bearings of each part 
of it on the rest. There are English Acts of Parliament especially provided for 
India, and others of which it is doubtful whether they apply to India wholly, or 
in part or not at all. There is the English common law and constitution, of 
which the application, in many respects, is still more obscure and perplexed. 
Mahomedan law and usage; Hindoo law, usage, and scripture ; charters and let- 
ters patent of the Crown; regulations of the Governments, some made declaredly 
under Acts of Parliament, particularly authorizing them, and others which are 
founded, as some say, on the general powers of Government intrusted to the Com- 
pany by Parliament, and, as others assert, on their rights as successors of the old 
native Governments; some regulations require registry in a Supreme Court; 
others do not, Some have effect generally throughout India; others are peculiar 
to one presidency or one town. There are Commissions of the Governments, and 
circular orders from the Nizamut Adawlut, and from the Dewanny Adawlut; 
treaties of the Crown; treaties of the Indian Governments ; besides inferences 
drawn at pleasure from the application of the droit public and the law of nations 
of Europe, to a state of circumstances which will justify almost any construction 
of it or qualification of its force.” 

‘In some cases the law passed by Government could not take place without 
the sanction of the Supreme Court; in other cases the sanction of the Su- 
preme Court was not required ; and there was also this anomaly, that the 
Supreme Court being required to protect the natives, their opinion only 
was required where there were the fewest natives. 

“Some of the most distinguished servants of the Company had returned 
the papers which were now on the table of the House; and he, therefore, 
felt it his duty to urge the attention of the House to them. Sir Charles 
a a most distinguished, enlightened, and liberal public servant, 
stated— 

ae ee that strikes me to the spread of a British Christian popu- 
; ia, is the existing discordance of the laws by which our English and 
our native subjects are respectively governed. This objection will, no doubt, in 
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time be removed,—and the sooner the better—by framing laws equally binding 
on both parties in all concerns common to both, and leaving to all their own suit- 
able laws in whatever peculiarly concerns themselves alone. ‘The present system 
of judicature in India, by which the King’s Court is rendered entirely separate 
from the local administration and institutions, and often practically subversive of 
their power and influence, is fraught with mischief; and that part of the system 
which makes our native subjects, under some circumstances, liable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the King’s Court, under some to that of the Company's Court, and under 
some to that of both, without regard to residence, or any clearly defined limitations, 
by which our native subjects can know to what laws or Courts they are or are not 
amenable, is replete with gross injustice and oppression, and is an evil loudly de- 
manding a remedy, which can only be found in a strict local limitation of the 
powers of his Majesty’s Court with regard to the persons and property of native 
subjects, or in an amalgamation of the King’s Courts with the local judicial in- 
stitutions, under a code of laws fitted for local purposes, and calculated to bestow 
real and equal justice on all classes of subjects under British dominion in India.” 


‘ This was not the opinion of a civil functionary only, it was the opinion of 
a legal oflicer—the present Advocate-General. This was also the opinion of 
Sir Edward Ryan, now Chief Justice of Calcutta. He said distinetly— 


“ The great extension of the British territories since the Charter of 1774, has 
given to the Court a range of jurisdiction which, at places remote from Calcutta, 
can only be considered a mockery of justice, if it be not the means of fraud and 
oppression. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that difficulties and inconveniences 
are constantly arising from the undefined and uncertain state of the Court’s juris- 
diction, which are alike perplexing and harassing to the suitors, the Judges, and 
all who are concerned in the administratiou of justice.” 


‘He felt it his duty to give the authority of these men, whilst proposing 
a measure having a tendency to correct these grievances. The next person 
was Sir Charles Grey, who filled the office of Chief Justice of the Court. 
He referred to his sentiments on this subject as being of peculiar import- 
ance, not only as adverting to the evils of the Supreme Court, but also to 
another important topic— 


“It may be doubted whether the present state of things, which I believe io be 
unexampled in the history of the world, can last much longer. Throughout the 
greater part of India, there are to be found some individuals at least of four distinct 
classes, each of which is supposed to live under a distinct system of law, and to 
have different rights and different duties, but none of them accurately defined. 
There are persons born in the British Islands, Hindoos, Mahometans, Asiatic 
Christians, and, besides all these, there are in many parts foreigners and subjects 
of Great Britain, who have been born neither in the British Islands, nor in India, 
as to whom, I believe, there is no one who, consistently with usage, can say, with 
any just confidence, what law it is which applies to them. Hitherto it has been 
possible to make a shift; but as the native Christians, British and colonial per- 
sons, and foreigners shall increase in numbers and pervade India, a result which 
must gradually take place, matters may be brought to such a pass as would 
scarcely be tolerable.” 


‘ This observation led him to an important point. He meant the circum- 
stance of the probable increase of Europeans—the increased facility of 
admission, which, under strictly guarded regulations, it was proposed to 
give to Europeans. If it were asked why it was necessary to change the 
system which had hitherto prevailed, and by which, generally speaking, 
British subjects and Europeans had been excluded from India, he must 
advert to the very singular and astonishing change that had taken place 
in the whole character of Indian society. There was nothing in history so 
remarkable as the developement of the wr. of the natives during the 
last ten years. They now occupied a totally different position. dhere 
Was a time when it would have been cruelty to admit foreigners into the 
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society of men insensible of their own rights, incapable of doing justice to 
them, and not able to appreciate the privileges of British subjects. Th 
have now changed : they were desirous of education; a love of Engli 
literature had sprung up, and they were making rapid strides in all liberal 
acquirements. He would here again advert to a very remarkable 

of Lord W. Bentinck, than whom no man was better qualified to speak 
upon the subject. He said—May 30, 1829, 


“ Recent events, and the occurrences now passing under our eyes, still more 
clearly justify the persuasion, that whatever change would be beneficial for our 
native subjects, we may hope to see adopted, in part, at least, at no distant period, 
if adequate means and motives be presented. I need scarcely mention the in- 
creasing demand which almost all who possess the means, evince for various arti- 
cles of convenience and luxury purely European. It is in many cases very re- 
markable. Even in the celebration of their most sacred festivals, a great change 
is said to be perceptible in Calcutta. Much of what used, in old times, to be dis- 
tributed amongst beggars and Brahmins, is now, in —_ instances, devoted to 
the ostentatious entertainment of Europeans; and generally the amount expended 
in useless alms is stated to have been greatly curtailed. The complete and cordial 
co-operation of the native gentry in promoting education, and in furthering other 
objects of public utility; the astonishing progress which a large body of Hindoo 
youth has made in the acquisition of the English language, literature, and science ; 
the degree in which they have conquered prejudices that might otherwise have 
been deemed the most inveterate (the students in the medical class of the Hindoo 
College under Dr. Tytler, as well as in the medical native school under Dr. Breton, 
in which there are pupils of the highest castes, are said to dissect animals, and 
freely to handle the bones of a human skeleton); the freedom and the talent with 
which, in many of the essays we lately had exhibited to us, old customs are dis- 
cussed; the anxiety evinced at Delhi, and at Agra, and elsewhere, for the means 
of instruction in the English language; the readiness every where shown to profit 
by such means of instruction as we have afforded; the facility with which the 
natives have adapted themselves to new rules and institutions; the extent to which 
they have entered into new speculations after the example of our countrymen; 
the spirit with which many are said to be now prosecuting that branch of manu- 
facture (indigo) which has alone as yet been fully opened to British enterprise ; 
the mutual confidence which Europeans and natives evince in their transactions 
as merchants and bankers; these, and other circumstances, leave in my mind no 
doubt that our native subjects would profit largely by a more gencral intercourse 


with intelligent and respectable Europeans, and would promptly recognise the 
advantage of it.” 


‘Such were the words of Lord W. Bentinck. But there was another topic 
connected with the introduction of Europeans, which was also remarkable. 
Some years ago it was impossible to finda civil functionary who was notstrong- 
ly against the introduction of Europeans. At this moment, with some few 
exceptions, all the servants of the Company combined in recommending 
such an introduction. There were some exceptions, but those persons ob- 
jected not so much to the intercourse as to admitting the intercourse with- 
out proper restrictions. Mr. Elphinstone, whose authority was great, said, 
if the Government be strong, there cannot be too much facility in the settle- 
ment of European capitalists. That was a remarkable opinion from a man 
peculiarly alive to the dangers of unrestricted intercourse. The next au- 


thority was from the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, dated the 
Ist of January last :— 


“Satisfied as we are that the best interests of England and India will be pro- 
moted by the free admission to the latter of European industry and enterprise, our 
Persuasion is searcely less strong, that, with every possible encouragement, the 
settlement of our countrymen in this country will be far short of the number 
which is to be desired, whether regard be had to the extension of commerce and 
“grieulture, to the good order of the country, to the prompt, cheap, and equal 
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administration of good law, to the improvement of the people in knowledge and 
morals, or to the strength and security of our power.” 


‘He would refer again to the opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe upon this 
very topic. He said---Feb. 19, 1829, 


“T have long lamented that our countrymen in India are excluded from the pos- 
session of land and other ordinary rights of peaceable subjects. 


“I believe that the existence of these restrictions impedes the prosperity of our 
Indian empire, and, of course, that their removal would tend to promote it. 


“Tam also of opinion that their abolition is necessary for that progressive in- 
crease of revenue, without which our income cannot keep pace with the continually- 
increasing expenses of our establishment. 

‘1 am further convinced that our possession of India must always be precarious, 
unless we take root by having an influential portion of the population attached to 
our Government by common interests and sympathies. 

“Every measure, therefore, which is calculated to facilitate the settlement of 
our countrymen in India, and to remove the obstructions by which it is impeded, 
must, I conceive, conduce to the stability of our rule, and to the welfare of the 
people subject to our dominion.” 

‘There was another authority which he begged to quote—a gentleman also 
of high character---Mr. Bayley, who filled a high situation below that of 
Governor, who had returned from India, and whose authority was entitled 
to great weight. Mr. Bayley said, ina minute dated the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1829—~ 

“ Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to declare that all persons, 
Europeans or natives, residing in the interior of our provinces in India shall be 
subjected to the same regulations, and to the same local tribunals, civil and cri- 
minal, and shall, by the delegation of sufficient powers for that purpose, enable 
the British Government in India to modify and improve our judicial institutions 
to the extent which may from time to time be found necessary, from that moment 
the unrestricted admission of European British subjects, and the free permission 
to acquire and hold landed property on an equal footing with the natives of India, 
may be conceded, not only without inconvenience, but with most important bene- 
fits to India, as well as to Great Britain.” 


‘He took the opportunity of referring to another distinguished servant, 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie. It was to be observed that Mr. Bayley referred to the 
adaptation of the judicial system of the country---both to Europeans and 
natives. Unless there were identity of judicature for these two classes, he 
appeared to think there ought not to be unrestricted facility of admission, 
but he thought it would be highly to the per of the country if such 
unrestricted admission were to be obtained =H pete the system of 
judicature. It was im t to see what the Judges of the Supreme Court 
said upon this subject, he meant the identification of Europeans and natives 
by placing them under the same laws and tribunals. Sir Edward Ryan 
said, in a minute dated October 2, 1829— 


“To leave the European owner or occupiers of lands, or the manufacturer, at 
great distances from Calcutta amenable only to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, or subject only to the Mofussil Courts, with the limited powers which they 
at present possess, would tend to such a system of fraud and injustice, and leave 
the natives so entirely at the mercy of the settlers, that I think it would be an 
insuperable obstacle to the allowing of Europeans to settle in the interior. lam, 
therefore, satisfied that all persons in the interior of the country must be subject 
te the Courts of the district which they inhabit.” 

‘It was proposed, with regard to the admission of Europeans, that “7 
Europeans should have the liberty of  foing to the country, on condition 
recording their names with the municipal authorities of the place ; that 
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they should have permission to proceed from the Presidency where they 
landed into the provinces called the old settled provinces, without any li- 
cence from the Governor, but not into the provinces more newly settled, in 
consequence of the English being there less known. But whatever might 
be the regulations of the Governor-General in Council, in consequence of 
the power given to him, he wished it to be understood that natives and 
Europeans were to be placed under the same law. This was an indispen- 
sable necesssity, because it would, at first, not be able to attain complete 
identification. He wished to lay it down as an incontrovertible principle 
that, in future, the same law should be administered in all tribunals. With 
respect to the power of the British to hold land, a restriction had formerly 
existed, but that had now been abandoned. Mr. Edmonstone said in his 
evidence in 1832— 
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“In fact, the question with regard to the admission of Europeans as landholders 
seems to be already decided, the local Government having,without previous reference 
to the authorities at home, come to a resolution to allow Europeans to hold leases 
of sixty years’ duration ; that arrangement has been confirmed by the authorities 
at home, with the limitation of the leases to twenty-one years instead of sixty. In 
fact, it seems to me that the subject is no longer open to decision; that the mo- 
mentous question of admitting Europeans to establish themselves as landholders 
in the interior of the country, is disposed of by that resolution, and the limited con- 
firmation of it, to which I was entirely adverse.” 

‘The Governor had established many restrictions, which had operated as 
an impediment, and which defeated the object of the Legislature. It was 
perfectly right to give Englishmen warning that they would be exposed to 
dangers and difficulties, and fraud and litigation, from the natives, but he 
thought it advisable that it should be communicated in some other means, 
rather than be embodied in regulations, the effect of which was to super- 
sede their own object. An Englishman was to be in India under licence, 
and if you pleased, under a strong and arbitrary Government, but yet under 
a Government of law.* If he were to suffer punishment, it should be by the 
sentence of the law, and Government should be precluded from exercising 
its power except by the sentence of the law. It was essential to impress 
upon the minds of the people that, after all, this species of regulated liberty 
must be in connection with the interests of the natives—-must be in subser- 
viency with the interests of the natives. Upon this subject he would quote 
the opinion of Sir Charles Grey :-— 

“If the provinces are to be opened to British settlers, let it be universally un- 
derstood, so that no doubt may remain, nor any ground for subsequent reproach, 
that they go to live under a despotic and imperfect but strong Government ;¢ that 
they carry with them no rights but such as are possessed there by the natives 
themselves, and that it is impossible at present to give them either that security 
and easy enjoyment of landed property, or those ready remedies for private wrongs, 
which more regularly constituted Governments afford. A tolerable system of 
criminal judicature, we believe, might even at present be established throughout 
the greater part of India.” 

‘He would not take up the time of the House by drawing a comparison 
between the slavery in our East Indian dominions and our West Indian 
colonies, because he believed it was known to most hon. Members that they 
were essentially different. With regard to the slavery in India, he admitted 
that it was more severe in some districts than in others; but this arose from 
mistaken notions of religion, and other causes of a local description. What 





_* An arbitrary Government—and a Government of Law—are things so opp0- 
site, that they can never be the same. 


+ Despotic Governments are always the weakest—Witness,—Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, &e. 
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he meant to propose was the appointment of Commissioners on the spot, to 
inquire into the best mode of removing slavery in India. 


‘ His next resolution would be that there should be but one Commander- 
in-Chief in India. He would further propose a remedy to that which he 
conceived to be an existing evil; that was imposing the whole load of 
ecclesiastical duty upon one bishop. (Hear, hear.) He thought it right 
that there should be bishops at Madras and Bombay as well as other exten- 
sive districts. The right hon.Member said he should conclude by moving--- 

“ That it was expedient that all his Majesty’s subjects should have the liberty 
of trading to the East Indies and China, subject to such commercial and political 
regulations as the Government may feel it necessary to impose. 

“That the East India Company should surrender all the assets or claims of the 
Company to the Crown, and that the Crown should take upon itself all the obli- 
gations and liabilities of the Company. 

“ That the Government of India should, in all other respects, remain in the 
East India Company, subject to such regulations as Government might think 
proper to prescribe. (Hear, hear.)” 


‘Mr. C. W. W. Wynn stated that he had ever been of opinion that East 
Indians, of whatever blood, ought to be eligible to all offices under the Go- 
vernment, and he now came to the conclusion that the whole trade of 
the country, including China, ought to be open to all British enterprise. He 
regretted that the system pursued towards India for a number of years 
past was defective, and before he went further, he wished to know what was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman with respect to the number of the 
East India Directors. 


‘Mr. Grant said he could give no further answer than that it was in- 
tended generally to reduce the number of Directors, but he could not say 
to what extent. 


‘Mr. C. W. Wynn proceeded—It was a question of no small importance 
which he had put to the right hon. gentleman. He well remembered that, 
when he was President of the Board of Controul, four out of six of the 
Chairmen of the East India Company, with whom he had to transact busi- 
ness, had never been in India, and necessarily could know but little of the 
affairs of that country. It was idle to attempt a comparison between the 
management of our West India Colonies and the Government of a mighty 
empire, such as that of India. He would place the Government of India 
in efficient bands, but he would recommend that the number of Directors 
sliould be less than they were at eos He would recommend that no 
proprietor should be eligible as a Director until after twelve years’ residence 

I ndia; and further, that the period of bis Directorship should be limited 
o four years, instead of being, as it now was, (no matter what people might 
say) an appointment for life. At present it was known that the average 
age of the Directors was from 68 to 69 years, and there was an instance of 
a person of fourscore years who (though he certainly retained his faculties) 
had been proposed as Chairman of the East India Company, and would 
have been appointed, had he lived. From the period of his appointment 
to the Board of Controul, he had thought, and he was still of opinion, that 
a certain number of civil appointments in India ought to be placed as 
situations of fair competition at our public Universities. (Hear, hear.) In 
addition, he would say that the Members of Council in India ought to have 
a certain influence, and that the other local establishments ought to have a 
proportionate power. Referring to another point, he would say, that a pro- 
prietor ought not to be eligible to the situation of a Director, merely upon 
the amount of stock which he held, so much as because of his information 
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d general aintance with the business of the Company. He was 
vfraid it was ax pane that the question should receive the considera- 
tion which it required during the present Session. So far as his own opinion 
went, he approved generally of the plan; but he doubted extremely the 
expediency of continuing the Court of Directors as at present constituted. 
He thought it would be better and more analogous to their new situation 
and functions, that the members should be simply political officers, totally 
removed from matters of trade and commerce. 


‘Mr. Masortpanks next rose, but from the position which the hon. 
gentleman occupied, as well as the low tone in which he spoke, scarcely 
an entire sentence was heard in the gallery. The following is the purport 
of the few of his observations which the reporter could catch —With 
respect to a new modelling of the Court of Directors, he entirely differed 
from the right hon. gentleman who had preceded him. He had seen the 
system in operation, and the manner in which it worked proved its value. 
He believed that no persons in the world bore a higher character than the 
civil servants of the East India Company, and he was sure that that body 
had been very instrumental in upholding the name and character of Great 
Britain. He was no advocate for monopoly; and he was convinced that, 
under the proposed change, India would present a wider field for British 
enterprise and industry than could at present be contemplated. With re- 
gard to the efforts made to convert the Chinese, he must say that the mis- 
sionaries had gained much more credit for instructing them in theimproved 
manufacture of gunpowder, than for their efforts in the diffusion of religion; 
for the truth was that they got quarrelling among themselves, and the 
Chinese refused to receive lessons of peace and religion from those who 
set examples so opposite to their own doctrines. 


‘ Mr. Lindsay, who made a voyage along the northern coasts of China, 
found the people ee gem desirous to enter into commercial en- 
gagements with England, aud was satisfied that if a judicious and inde- 
pendent course were adopted, all difficulties in the way of that commerce 
would be overcome. All the northern ports were jealous of the monopoly 
enjoyed by Canton; so that, although we had the jealousy of the Govern- 
meut against us on the one hand, we had the jealousy of the people in our 
favour on the other; and the people could defeat any Government. 
(Cheers.) There were two great objects to be kept in view in measures 
which were undertaken on this subject. The one was to give full and suf- 
ficient powers to the British Representatives in China, and theother to ob- 
tain, if possible, a better understanding with the Chinese Government. If 
these objects were effected, the change which was now contemplated would 
be of the utmost importance, not only to the promotion of one great branch 
of British commerce, but to a still more important end—namely, the fu- 
ture well-being of many millions of men, who were, at the present mo- 
ment, involved in a state of comparative ignorance and barbarism—(loud 
cheers.) He gave his cordial support to the plan of the Government. 


‘Mr. C. Fercusson said thathe had no objection to let the resolutions 
pass, as they did not appear to bind any person to any particular opinion 
upon Iudian matters. (Hear, hear.) He thought it would be to the con- 
venience of the House if the discussion‘came on when the Bill should be 
brought in. If the House were of the same opinion he would sit down, 
and abstain from the few observations he intended to make. (Hear, hear.) 
The plan in its present stage, judging from the negociations and discus- 


sion that had taken place, appeared as fair and reasonable an adjustment 
as could be made. 


* The utility of such a voyage as this will be referred to in a future page. 
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‘Mr. C. Grawr said that the resolutions were so general that could 
not commit any person. If the House passed the resolutions, popes en- 
able him to bring in the Bill, and have.the whole measure before them at 
once. (Hear, hear.) : 

‘Mr. C. Fercusson said that no one could object more strongly than he 


did to any resolution binding the Company to transfer the whole of their 
assets, unless the terms were laid down. 


When Mr. Fergusson resumed his seat, four or five members rose, 
but the cry being for Mr. Buckingham, the others gave way, and he 
proceeded to address the House :— 


‘ Mr. BuckincHam said, that as a suggestion had been made to defer the 
discussion on the subject to some future period, he felt it due to the House 
and to himself to explain the grounds on which he deemed it his duty, not- 
withstanding this suggestion, to proceed with the debate. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman contented himself with placing the resolutions on the 
table of the House, unaccompanied by any explanation, he should readily 
have waived his privilege of addressing them, and postponed the discussion 
toa future day. But as the resolutions had been accompanied with an 
able and elaborate speech, defending the ground on which they were based, 
he felt himself bound to the country to give his approbation of some por- 
tions, and his disapprobation uf others; and to assign the reasons of his 
dissent from those portions of them to which he objected. And as the hon, 
members who preceded him had each enjoyed their due share of the atten- 
tion of the House, he trusted this indulgence would not be denied to him, 
who had devoted the best portion of his life to the study of the subject 
under debate. (Hear, hear, hear.) He should not abuse that indulgence 
by trespassing at any unnecessary length upon that time to which others 
had an equal claim with himself. He had formed no outline of a speech 
—he had brought with him no books to quote—he had provided no docu- 
ments to read—but he had merely noted down, as he went along, the ob- 
servations that fell from the right hon. the President of the Board of 
Controul; and to these, and these alone, he would strictly contine him- 
self---his object being not display, not delusion, not retaliation, but a plain, 
practical, and business-like view of the great question before them, in order 
to determine by what mode the greatest amount of good to all parties could 
be promoted in the change they were about to effect. For this purpose he 
would waive all preliminary, he would discard all ornament---he would 
appeal only to their reason and their judgment; as, all he desired, was a 
sound and just conclusion as to the best course to be pursued. 


‘The subjects proposed to the consideration of the House, by the right 
hon. Gentleman, were three---first, the civil and political administration of 
India ; secondly, the commerce with China; and thirdly, the compromise 
with the East India Company, by which their assent to the proposed new 
arrangement had been purchased. He would examine each in the order 
in which they had been introduced to their notice. 

‘The right hon. Gentleman began by stating his conviction that on the 
whole the political administration of the Company in India had been bene- 
ficial, and had advanced that country to a higher state of prosperity than 
it enjoyed under its native princes, and improved the condition of the 
people. To this he (Mr. Buckingham) felt compelled to offer a direct 
negative; as no fact was better established on evidence than this--that 
when the English first obtained settlements on the coasts of India, at 
Surat, Goga, and Bombay, the country, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Mill, the able and the only accurate historian of India, was the seat of one 
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of the most splendid and flourishing monarchies on the face of the globe: 
while, at present, according to the testimony of Mr. Rickards, one of the 
ablest of the civil servants, and of Sir Thomas Munro, one of the ablest of 
the military servants of the Company, the proofs of decline and decay were 
every where to be seen. According to the former, the system of English 
rule had reduced the natives to a state, not merely of poverty, but of misery 
the most abject, in which they were doomed to sow in wretchedness and 
reap in despair; and to continue in worse than Egyptian bondage, without 
a hope of any other deliverance than the grave. According to the latter, 
whole districts, which he had been appointed to survey, had so fallen off 
from their original state of prosperity, that for an extent of two hundred 
miles in length, in the Soondah, he saw only forest and jungle growing up 
on land formerly well cultivated, and which, according to ancient revenue 
accounts, yielded a large annual tribute to the State; while at present 
there was nothing to be seen but once cultivated fields turned into barren 
wastes---and villages, formerly thickly peopled, ultimately uninhabited and 
abandoned to silent desolation. (Hear, hear.) These were the melancholy 
proofs of the nature of the Company’s rule in India, drawn from the ablest 
of their own servants. But he would cite a nearer and a much more 
recent authority---one only a few days old---and falling from the lips of the 
Secretary to the India Board (Mr. Macauley), whom he had now the plea- 
sure to see before him. About a fortnight ago, in the discussion, at a morn- 
ing sitting of the House, on the claims of Mr. Hutchinson against the India 
Company, the principal argument used by the hon. Secretary was, that if 
these claims were admitted, they would have to be paid, not by the East 
India Company, but by their native subjects, whom he characterized as 
“already the most oppressed and heavily taxed vace under the sun.” It 
was rather unfortunate that this admission should have been so recently 
made, as it afforded a striking contrast to the view assumed by the Presi- 
dent of the India Board. But its truth was undeniable; and he would 
leave the House to judge how it was possible to reconcile the pretended 
good government of the East India Company with this abject condition of 
those under their rule. To him it appeared irreconcileable ; and therefore 
he contended, that as the weight of evidence was wholly in support of the 
former, and as this corresponded entirely with the result of his own ex- 
perience in the country, India itself, he felt justified in denying altogether 
the assumption on which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant) had founded 
his eulogies of the Company’s rule. 


‘ As if, indeed, there had been some lurking apprehension of a denial of 
this assumption, the right hon. Gentleman apologized by anticipation for 
the inertness of the Company’s government, and allowed that it was in its 
nature sluggish and apathetic ;---its nature was to love repose, to give a sort 
of passive resistance to innovation, and not to risk too much by change. 
But it was unfortunate that this siuggishness was only observed when im- 
provement or benefit was to be conferred. If war, or conquest, or spolia- 
tion, or plunder, was to be the pursuit, their dormant energies were soon 
quickened into life---they were not apathetic then; their love of re- 
pose and their hostility to change each disappeared, and they were 
among the foremost in the activity of their career. (Hear, hear.) 
It was thus, that the reigns of several of the Governors-General had been 
called “ brilliant administrations” from the vast accessions of territory 
which they had made by plundering the native princes of their lawful 
dominions.—It was thus, that having landed on the coasts of India as 
humble traders, sueing as a matter of grace and favour, for a small spot of 
land whereon to erect a factory, and dispose of their wares, they sought 
out grounds of quarrel with their unsuspecting and generous benefactors, 
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aud marching from province to province, and from kingdom to kingdom, 
they passed from merchants to sovereigns, and either usurped or overturned 
every throne, and deposed or exiled every lawful sovereign in the country ! 
(hear, hear}. In all these aggressions, there was none of the sluggishness 
of which the right honourable gentleman spoke ; their indolence was only 
manifested in matters of improvement ; and their great hostility to change, 
and dread of innovation, were reserved for opposition to the progress of 
Christian missionaries, to Colonization by British settlers, and to the 
freedom of the press. It was ip the same spirit that they refused to recog- 
nize the political existence of the natives, as stated by the right honourable 
gentleman; and he would simply ask the House whether that could 
possibly be a good government, which refused to make the slightest recog- 
nition of any political right, or even political existence, in a people, whom 
they used for no other purpose than as instruments of production ; for 
which, it was the chief, if not the sole business of their Government, to 
plunder all their substance, save only the scanty stock which was left in their 
possession to subsist them for further production, and further plunder still. 
(Hear, hear). He rejoiced to hear, that the political existence of the Indian 
people was at length to be clearly recognized; as this first step would lead 
to others, and their advancement in comfort, intelligence, and happiness, 
would then go on, he hoped, with accelerating speed. 


‘In addition to the pretended excellence of the Company’s Government, 
which was assigned as a reason for our still leaving the Political Adminis- 
tration of India in their hands; it was said, that it would be dangerous to 
transfer from them to the Crown the extensive patronage which a now 
dispensed. It was something new, no doubt, to hear a Minister of the Crown 
enlarging upon the danger of patronage, and ee or rather refus- 
ing to have it placed at its disposal: but as the noble lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had said, on a former occasion, in that house, that the day 
for governing by patronage had gone by, it might be thought becoming in 
his associates to repudiate all claims to its exercise. He would not venture 
to decide whether it was the excess of disinterestedness, or the love of 
ease, and the aversion to be troubled with its dispensation (for to dispense 

vatronage satisfactorily was undoubtedly a very troublesome affair) that 
fiad led to this determination. But he must say, that this pretended alarm 
about the danger of India patronage being transferred to the Crown, was 
altogether destitute of foundation. What was the actual state of the case? 
Why, that at the present moment, all the most important patronage was 
directly exercised by the Ministers, and that of the inferior patronage they 
might have indirectly as large a share as they desired. By whom was the 
appointment of the Governor-General made? Nominally, no doubt, by 
the Company: but, as the Crown had a veto, and might refuse to confirm 
any such appointment, it was an obviously shorter course for the Ministers 
to indicate before-hand, who they wished to be chosen: and to say in 
effect—this is the man whom the king delights to honour : and it is useless 
for you to think of appointing any other, for no other will we, as the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, confirm. The appointment of the Governor-General was 
then already actually in the hands of the Government: as well as that of 
the Commander-in-Chief, of the Judges of the Supreme Courts, and of the 
Bishops ; so that while all the heads of the Civil, the Military, the Judi- 
cial, and the Ecclesiastical branches of the service were already in the 
hands of the Ministers, they deprecated the idea of entrusting them with 
the dangerous power of exercising the patronage of India, as adding too 
largely to the influence they already possessed! The subordinate appoint 
ments might not generally be worth their trouble or their care , but when- 
ever they desired to dispose of any of these, nothing was more easy then 
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for them to obtain any number of them that they wished. That a tolerably 
extensive traffic in this branch of patronage once existed, was proved by the 
fact of the late Lord Castlereagh having been once accused of bartering a 
seat in the House of Commons for a writership in India, as a fair market- 
able and business-like exchange ;—when the noble lord, with that coolness 
by which he was characterized, turned round upon his accusers, and ex- 
claimed, “ What! is it then come to this? are we all at once become so 
pure and immaculate, that a fair exchange like this is to be called corrup- 
tion, when the practice is as general as it is constant, and is as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day ?” defending the crime by its very notoriety, and ex. 
pressing astonishment at its being deemed worthy of notice. Such prac- 
tices he hoped and believed did not prevail now: but if the occasion should 
arise, on which a Minister might desire to make any use of such — 
it was as much at his disposal as ever, by the mere asking for it, and reserving 
other favours in return; with the great disadvantage to the public, of his not 
being openly responsible to this House for its exercise, which he would be, if it 
were entrusted to his avowed direction, when the fear of exposure in Parliament 
might operate as a wholesome check upon its distribution ; whereas, while 
the patronage continued in the hands of the Directors, they might accom- 
modate the Minister with any portion of it that he desired, and shield him 
from all responsibility for its misappropriation. 


‘ It had been said, indeed, that no gee had been proposed for the regu- 
lation of this patronage, which would remove the difficulties of the case. 
But the right hon. gentleman was too well read in Indian history and 
affairs. and too well acquainted with the history of past discussions, not to 
be well aware that Lord Grenville, in his celebrated speech of 1813, had 
proposed a plan, which would have obviated all difficulty, and which was 
capable of being reduced to immediate practice. It was this: to let the 
selection for the first appointments to the India service, in the civil, mili- 
tary, and all other departments, be made from the youths educated at the 
principal seminaries in England, who should be most distinguished for 
their attainments and character, out of which all vacancies, as they oc- 
curred, should be filled: and if their progress in the service, subsequent to 
their first appoinment, were made by gradation of time alone, unless 
disqualification should be proved, as is the case with the military branch of 
the service in India now, the influence of patronage would be altogether 
destroyed; as attainments and character would be the only patrons in the 
first instance, and length of service, and faithful discharge of duty, the only 
claim afterwards. (Hear, hear.) If to this were added, the plan sug- 
ae by the right hon. the late President of the Board of Controul (who 

ad himself disposed of a portion of his India patronage in civil appoint- 
ments, according to the rule adverted to above ;) and sons of military officers 
serving in India had a preference of eligibility for cadetships in the Indian 
army, the largest amount of supply would be always available to meet the 
demand; and neither the Ministers nor the Directors need be entrusted 


with the — which each so loudly professed their desire to avoid. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘The next topic touched on, was the intended separation of the — 
and political character of the Company; and at this he sincerely an 

heartily rejoiced. No union could be more fatal to the virtue of any rulers, 
or the happiness of = people, than this incongruous alliance between 
things which never could be blended well together; as each was, in reality, 
fatal to the other. It was a profound remark of Lord Grenville, that the 
union of the merchant with the sovereign was fatal to the due discharge of 
the duties of both. No sovereign that was also a trader, ever ruled his sub- 
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jects well: no merchant, that was also a sovereign, ever traded but at a 
loss. And Mr. Vansittart, himself a President of the Council of Bengal, 
describes in his evidence, before the Parliamentary Committee,the manner 
in which these merchant-kings exercised their power. Their rule of buy- 
ing, he said, was to make the natives take whatever price the buyers chose 
to offer: and their rule of selling, was to make the natives give whatever 
price the sellers chose to ask. (Hear, hear.) It would have been a miracle, 
indeed, if a country so placed between the tyranny of the sovereign and the 
avarice of the trader, should not have been plundered to the last dregs, and 
impoverished almost to exhaustion. This fatal union had lasted far too 
long, and it was high time that it should be dissolved. 


‘ He could not help thinking, however, that though the dissolution was 
desirable, that which was left to the India Company ought to have been 
taken from them; namely, their political administration: and then, that 
which has been taken from them, namely, their mercantile transactions, 
might safely have been left. The idea of committing the government of 
an empire, containing a hundred millions of souls, to the management of 
a Joint Stock Company, whose only interest was in the dividends they de- 
rived on their stock, was so preposterous, that if it were now to be proposed 
for the first time in this House, no language would be adequate to describe 
the astonishment which its bare announcement would excite. The right 
hon. gentleman had himself spoken of the evils of having a mercantile 
body to govern a great country, whose only object of care was the dividends 
they were to receive. But this argument was a two-edged sword ; it cut 
both ways, and it proved also, that to have a joint stock political body to 
govern a country whose only anxiety was to keep up the dividends on their 
stock, was equally bad. No matter from what sources the dividends were 
to come; whether from the commerce with the country, or its revenue: in 
either case, the utmost exertions would be made to secure the requisite 
amount; and that being obtained, all thoughts of remission of taxation, or 
of future improvement, would be discarded. In their mercantile character, 
the Company derived their dividends from a monopoly of trade: in their 
political character they were to derive their dividends from the surplus re- 
venue of the country : and as they would have more power as rulers, to levy 
their exactions, than they could have as merchants to extort their profits, the 
former would be by far the most fatal to the prosperity of the country. India, 
in short, was but one vast and enlarged edition of Ireland, where the people 
who tilled the earth were forbidden to feed onitsproduce,which was exported 
and sold for the benefit of idle and unproductive absentees; and the wretched- 
ness of the peasantry, both in the one and in the other of these unhappy 
and misgoverned countries,was occasioned by,and existed in proportion to, the 
exactions wrung from them to remit to others, and to be spent in other 
lands. In happier countries, England, for example, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had obtained the revenue necessary for the payment 
of the public establishments, and the interest of the debt,—if there were 
a surplus, however small, he came down to the House, and stated 
the mode in which he meant to dispose of it, by a remission of such 
of the taxes as pressed most heavily on the people. But in India, re- 
mission of taxes was a thing unknown. The only limitation to the amount 
wrung from the natives, was their capacity to pay. They were taxed to the 
uttermost farthing, and had only bare subsistence left. Out of the first 
proceeds of the revenue thus raised, the public establishments and the in- 
terest of the debt were paid: but the surplus, instead of being remitted to 
lighten the public burthens, had to be sent to England, there to weg 
vided as profits, among the proprietors of India Stock (hear, hear); and if, 
after this, a surplus should still remain, it was disposed oy making 
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new appointments, and giving places and pensions that absorbed it all. In 
other countries, a reduction of expenditure was often made, because there was 
a public voice to demand relief. But in India, nothing but the incapacity 
to pay, ever occasioned the reduction of a single charge.—And why ?— 
For the simplest of all reasons—Because the Directors in England were 
naturally averse to retrench the places filled, or the emoluments enjoyed, 
by their sons, their nephews, and their other relatives and dependents. The 
more extensive the establishments as to numbers, the more of the family 
could be provided for ; and the larger their pay, the sooner would they return 
with ample fortunes. This was, therefore, a matter that came home to the 
business and the bosoms of men; and as long as the Joint Stock Company 
should exercise the powers of the Government, and dispense the patronage, 
there was no hope of a change in this particular; so that the country was 
doomed, while this system lasted, to all the evils of which it was the parent 
and prolific source. (Hear, hear.) 

‘He said the system, because it was to that, and not to the individuals 
to whom its direction was entrusted, that his objections lay. Among 
the Directors of the India Company, there were many for whom he 
had personally the highest respect and esteem: among the proprietors of 
India Stock there were many for whom he had a high regard; and as 
to the individuals composing the Civil and Military Service of the Com- 
pany in India, there was not, he believed, in the world, a more intelligent, 
high-minded, and generous set of men. (Hear, hear.) But this could not 
blind him to the defects of a system, the most incongruous in all its parts 
that could be well imagined. For instance, the proprietors of India Stock 
were a body fluctuating between 3,000 and 5,000 individuals, including 
men, women, and children, the two latter predominating in number over 
the former, and each and all having no other imterest whatever in the 
prospects of the country, than just to secure their fixed dividend and 
nothing more. Their Directors were men who, as was well observed by 
the late President of the India Board, (Mr. Wynn) were upon the average 
from sixty to seventy years of age, and to a few only of these, the senior 
members, nine in number, was committed the task of governing an empire 
with a hundred millions of souls, and by orders sent from a country many 
thousand miles distant from the scene. What was the inevitable conse- 
quence? Declining trade, declining population, declining revenue, and 
nothing increasing but their embarrasment and their debt. (Hear, hear.) 
And yet to such a body was still to be confided the future government of 
India, a body so changeable that it was never composed of the same 
materials for any two days following, some selling out their stock, and 
some buying in, every day in the week, and no other qualification than 
being a stock-holder, being required to form a part of this governing body. 
ifa gentlemen in the country came for the first time to London, and 
chose to buy in £500 worth of India stock, he became an Indian legislator 
at once; he could go down to the India House in Leadenhall-street, take a 
partin the debates, move a resolution for the recall of the Governor-General, 
a vote of censure on the Court of Directors, or a re-modelling of the Army 
or Civil Service ; and as a proprietor of India stock, was as much entitled to 
take part in the proceedings of the Court as the oldest member in it. When 
he had held his stock twelve months, he might also vote upon the most 
delicate and important questions that could be submitted to that body for 
(lecision ; and when he had given his vote and passed his resolutions, he could 
sell out his stock the next day, and leave the responsibility of his conduct 
to those who might remain or who might buy in after him, and these 
were changing every day. The cameleon, in short, did not more frequently 
change its hues, than did the Court of proprietors its members. It was not 
a triennial, nor an annual, but a daily Parliament, to deliberate upon the 
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atfuirs of a distant and little known country, and to such a body we were now 
recommended to confide the Government of India again for another forty 
years! Against this part of the right hon. gentleman’s plan he tendered 
1is most earnest and solemn protest; and when the proper time arrived, 
he should be prepared to show that this was utterly incompatible with good 
government, or the happiness of the people. Let the Company trade if it 
will, and compete with the private merchant if it likes. Let it have no 
monopoly, but do not deprive it of its fair share of competition with the rest. 
Take from it its political character, and leave it to deal with its mercantile 
affairs, divested of its monopoly, as it should see fit. That would be the 
separation he should have recommended, and that, he believed, would have 
satisfied the people of England, as well as the people of India, better than 
this Joint-Stock-Governing-Company, with its quarterly dividends, and 
marketable stock. (Hear, hear.) 


‘He would pass on, however, with as much rapidity as possible, to the 
other portions of the right hon. gentleman’s speech, which related to the 
trade with China. He had heard, with unmixed satisfaction, the an- 
nouncement, that from henceforward the commerce of that country was to 
be equally open to all His Majesty’s subjects. He believed there was no 
one measure of the Government which would give more general satisfaction 
to all classes than this---as to all it could not fail to be productive either of 
direct or collateral benefit. The fact mentioned by the right hon. gentle- 
man, of the Company’s trade gradually declining, while that of the private 
merchant was as gradually increasing, was proof suflicient of the incapacity 
of monopolies to compete with open trade, wherever the two could be 
brought into competition or comparison: and it was only matter of astonish- 
ment that this had not long ago determined the Government to put an end 
to so ruinous a system as this of exclusive privileges. An hon. Member 
(Mr. Clay) had presented a petition from some of his constituents of the 
Tower Hamlets, praying that the Company might be still allowed to trade 
to China,as well as private merchants. The answer to that prayer, he con- 
ceived, ought wholly to depend on whether the political administration was 
to continue in their hands or not. If they were to retain the government of 
India, then he considered that they should not be allowed to trade in any 
way whatever. But if the political administration were to be in the hands 
of the Crown, then, undoubtedly, it would be unjust not to permit the East 
India Company, or any other Joint Stock Association, to trade as they 
might think proper, merely depriving them of their exclusive monopoly, 
but allowing them to trade in open competition with others to any part of 
the world. 


‘One of the topics touched on by the right hon. Gentleman was, the 
alleged jealousy of the Chinese, which had been a favourite objection urged 
by the Company against the admission of the private trader into their ports. 
But he would ask whether that jealousy was not rather directed against 
the Company than the private merchants? ‘Towards the former the Chinese 
had abundant reason for looking with apprehension at all points. Their land 
frontier now pressed close upon the borders of China itself: and when the 
Chinese saw the progress of the Company in India, landing first upon the 
coast as humble traders, and soliciting, as a matter of grace and favour, the 
grant of a small spot of land whereon to erect factories for the sale of 
goods, and afterwards, under various pretences, possessing themselves of 
the whole country as sovereigns, was it to be wondered at that they should 
regard the Company as a set of designing adventurers, who would in- 
sinuate themselves, first, into the ports of China, then into the interior, 
and afterwards assume the dominion of the whole country? Another cir- 
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cumstance which tended greatly to keep alive this apprehension of danger 
from the Company was this---that while all other vessels entered the port 
of Canton with pacific appearances, as well as for pacific purposes, the 
Americans, for instance, with varnished sides and mercantile apparel, 
armed only with a few guns to defend themselves from the Malay pirates, 
the East India Company’s ships came in all the outward appear- 
ance of frigates and line-of-battle ships, with a tier of sixteen or 
eighteen guns on either side, ready for immediate action, with 
double the number of men carried by other ships employed in the same 
trade; and with officers dressed in uniforms, like the officers of the navy, 
with gold embroidered coats, cocked hats, and swords by their sides, pre- 
senting altogether so strong a resemblance to the ships of war and naval 
officers of His Majesty, that no Chinese could perceive the difference : and 
their very natura] conclusion was, that the Company meditated some covert 
attack, and were only waiting their opportunity to carry it into execution : 
for they concluded that if their object had been trade alone, they would 
have had only trading ships and trading crews ; but that their warlike equip- 
ment was intended for a warlike purpose; and therefore it behoved the 
Chinese authorities to keep a jealous and a vigilant eye upon their pro- 
ceedings. (Hear, hear.) 


‘It was said, however, that the state of things had recently been altered 
in China, and that there was now a body of “ independent Englishmen” 
established in Canton, which showed the safety of admitting the private trader 
into that port at least. There were various acceptations of the word “inde- 
wend but he would describe to the House the footing on which the 

inglish gentlemen alluded to remained at Canton, and he would have the 
House to judge whether they were what an English assembly of Legislators 
would call “independent.” Not one of all the number could even visit 
Canton without a special license or permission from the East India Com- 
pany: even if so permitted, there was not one who might not be expelled 
from Canton, merely for being an Englishman, and for no other reason, by 
the authority of the Company’s Factory, who were empowered so to do by 
virtue of the Company’s charter. And what was the result ?—why, that 
Englishmen desirous of settling at Canton, as members of this “ inde- 
pendent body,” were obliged to deny their name and country, to get meta- 
morphosed into Russians, Prussians, Swedes, or Danes—to desert the 
English standard, and hoist a foreign flag, as their only protection from the 
arbitrary banishment of the Company’s supercargoes! This was the 
“ independence” which British subjects enjoyed at Canton. (Hear, hear.) 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, however, the trade of these private 
merchants, who were tolerated as foreigners, though well known to be of 
English name and birth, had progressively increased, while that of the 
Company had as progressively ne and this fact alone, he thought, 
was quite sufficient to show that the true policy of the British Government 
was to grant exclusive privileges to none, but to extend equal rights, reli- 


gious, political, and commercial, to all the subjects of the realm, whereso- 
ever they might be found. (Hear, hear.) 


‘One of the branches of this trade that had most rapidly increased, was 
that carried on in opium, which had been accurately described to a certain 
extent, by the right hon. gentleman, the President of the India Board, as 
well as by the hon. member for Berwickshire (Mr. C. Majoribanks); but 
they had each omitted one portion of its history, which he would venture 
to supply. It was this,—that the cultivation and manufacture of this 
opium, was one of the large monopolies still existing in the hands of the 
Company in India; and was so productive, that in consequence of this 
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monopoly, the article was often sold at the Company’s sales at Calcutta, 
at an advance of 1000 per cent above the actual price at which it might be 
produced. So much importance, indeed, was attached to this traffic, 
that the Superintendant of the cultivation of opium, residing at Patna, 
was paid by the Company a larger salary than that given to the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the representative of His Majesty, 
and the head of the Judicial establishment in India. And yet, while 
the or ow claimed to itself the high prerogative of being the guar- 
dian of the laws, and the preservers of the morals of the people over 
whom they ruled, and punished with extreme severity any infraction 
of their own regulations,—they cultivated this opium for no other purpose 
than for cmuggling it into China, against the laws and edicts of the em- 
pire; and as been truly said, of poisoning the health, and destroying 
the morals of the people of that country. (Hear, hear.) It was painful to 
think what a vast amount of evil had been already created by this trade: 
but if the traders of China could be supplied with British manufactures in 
payment for their goods, instead of this deleterious drug, a wholesome and 
reciprocally beneficial commerce would be created, instead of the mis- 
chievous and demoralizing traffic which now did injury to both; the whole 
guilt of which rested with the Company, as it was they who furnished the 
opium from India, and their supercargoes at Canton who licensed the 
smugglers in China, so that the beginning and the end of this illicit and 
contraband trade was theirs. 


‘It was pretended however, that though our intercourse with China might 
be safely retained on its present footing, yet that a more extended inter- 
course would endanger the whole, by leading to such ruptures as would 
induce the Chinese to break off all connection with us, and shut us out 
from the other ports altogether. The best answer to this was the fact, that 
the Chinese receive the ships of all nations with equal readiness, and 
never ask whether they are free-traders, or ships of an exclusive 
Company. Their object was like that of all other mercantile people, 
to buy ze and sell dear: and with whomsoever they could effect these 
objects, they were ready and willing to enter into negotiation. It was indeed 
pretended that the bare proposition of throwing open the trade to the people 
of England, would be calculated to give such a shock to public feeling in 
China, as to make them protest against it altogether; as it was inferred 
from their admitting us only to one port now, that they were an anti-com- 
mercial people, and averse to any extensive foreign connexion. He (Mr. 
Buckingham) thought he had given sufficient reason for the existence of 
that jealousy which led to this limitation of the European trade to one 
port only, namely, the fear that the East India Company, or the Europeans 
generally, were a deceitful race, who would enter their ports on the coast 
under pretence of trade, but, subsequently pass into the interior, and 
ultimately take their country from them, as they had done in India, 
Java, and elsewhere. But what would be said of the absurdity of 
the conduct pursued by the British government, who, pretending. to 
take the lead among the nations, for superiority in intelligence, civilization, 
and above all, commercial enterprize, were guilty of the monstrous blun- 
der, as well as injustice, of confining the whole of the trade from China to 
one port only, namely, the port of London, not from any jealousy of Chinese 
encroachments on our territory, not from any ee danger of ad- 
mitting armed Chinese ships, for no vessel of that nation had ever yet 
passed round the Cape of Good Hope, but from mere deference to the mo- 
nopoly of an English Hong, the East India Company, for whose exclusive 
profits every other port in England was to be closed against the admission of 
Chinese produce! (Hear, hear, hear.) 
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‘ This reproach upon our legislature, he was happy to learn, was at length 
to be wiped away; by all his Majesty’s subjects being allowed freely to 
trade with China; and by all portsin his Majesty’s dominions being equally 
accessible to vessels trading from thence : a change in our commercial policy, 
which he believed would effect more good than any that had yet taken 
place during the present century, and for which the peculiar circumstances 
of the moment were most auspicious. (Hear, hear.) For what was the 
condition of this country? There were, he well knew, some differences of 
opinion as to the actual extentof existing distress, as well as tothe causes 
from which it sprung, and the remedies most fit to be —- But he 
believed there was no difference of opinion whatever on this point: that 
the progress of invention, the improvements in machinery, the discoveries 
in the arts, and the increase of population, had brought the nation into a 
state of plethora, or fulness of excess. We had abundant capital, yet po- 
verty increased ; we had immense powers of production, yet there was a 
large want of employment; we had an increasing population, yet thousands 
wanted relief. For such a state of things there were but two remedies: 
either to arrest the progress of production, and thin the population of the 
country, both of which were in excess as compared with the means of con- 
sumption or employment; or to open new outlets, to explore new markets, 
to supply new nations with our wares, to carry off our — accumu- 
lated excess. For this purpose there was no measure more likely to ac- 
complish its end than the opening of the trade with China, and the im- 
mensely populous regions seated near its coasts. 


* It had been well observed by the right hon. President of the Board of 
Controul (Mr. Grant) that the limits of the East India Company’s charter 
were not very narrow, as they extended from the Cape of Good Hope on 
the one side, to the Straits of Magellan on the other, and included nearly 
half the globe. This was undoubtedly true, and the greater must be our 
astonishment that any Government could be so ignorant or so unjust, so 
blind or so profligate, as to lock up, as it were, these immense regions, in 
the hollow of the hands of twenty-four Indian Directors—a majority of 
whom were incapacitated by age and infirmity, and the remainder disqua- 
lified, by having no other than a pecuniary interest, for the direction of 
even a very limited concern of government and commerce combined ; but 
who had, by their exclusive monopoly, been entrusted with the dominion and 
the trade of more than half the globe. (Hear, hear.) The Baron Hum- 
boldt had estimated the entire population of the earth as considerably less 
than 1000 millions: and in the several countries of India, Persia, Arabia, 
China, Japan, Borneo, Java, and the Eastern Isles, all lying within the 
limits described, more than 500 millions of people existed, with whom the 
English nation (excepting only the insignificantly few proprietors of India 
stock) had been hitherto debarred, by their own Legislature, from holding 
any intercourse, though they were accessible for all the purposes of profit- 
able commerce by the ships and merchants of every other country in the 
globe, except our own. (Hear, hear, hear.) He would not enlarge upon 
the immense resources of these teeming countries, and the vast expansion 
which the opening of them would give to British trade: but he would con- 
tent himself with repeating his earnest belief, that in the present circum- 
stances of the country, suffering as we did from extremes of wealth and 
poverty, of strength and weakness, of population and misery, there was no 
measure within the power of the British Legislature to effect, that would 
afford a more extensive and permanent relief than this unlocking of the 
portals of the East, and rendering its almost illimitable commerce and re- 
sourees accessible to all. (Hear, hear.) 
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‘There were many other points of the right hon. gentleman’s speech that 
he had taken notes of, and was strongly desirous of commenting upon. But 
at this lete hour of the night (then twelve o’clock,) and after the patient 
and indulgent hearing which had already been extended to him, he would 
pass them over till some future opportunity, and would now briefly advert 
to the third great division of the subject before them: namely, the Plan 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman, for the future Government of India. 


‘The first announcement was, that the Company was to surrender all their 
property, political, military, and commercial, into the hands of the Govern- 
ment—in return for which the Government was to undertake to pay all its 
debts, amounting to upwards of 40 millions: and besides this, to secure to 
the proprietors of India stock, the usual dividend of 104 per cent. on every 
1001. of stock held by them, payable from the revenues of India, witha 
guarantee fund of 2 millions, to accumulate at interest, as a source from 
whence to draw, in case of any deficiency; and that this arrangement was 
to continue for 40 years, with power on the part of the Government to put 
an end to it in 20 years, on condition of the country redeeming the stock 
of the India proprietors, by paying them 200/. for every 1000. originally in- 
vested ; or 1001. in principal for every 5. 5s. of interest redeemed ; which 
would be 2001. for every 104 per cent. of interest redeemed. 


‘He knew not what other hon. Members might think of this, but for 
himself, after having given it all due consideration, he thought it a 
most impolitic arrangement. He did not wish to injure the Court of 
Directors, or to diminish the real capital and fair mercantile interest of the 
proprietors: he had no objection to their being paid every farthing that was 
their due; but he must say, that he thought by far the best arrangement 
would have been for the Government to have charged itself with the po- 
litical administration of the country—to have taken the forts, buildings, 
and all other establishments, which were strictly territorial, and have become 
responsible for the territorial debts, the principal and interest of which 
might be fairly charged upon the revenues of the country ; and then to let 
the Company do what it pleased with its commercial assets. If they were 
worth, as the proprietors contended, 19 millions sterling,—let them sell 
them, and divide the produce among themselves ; and if it amounted to 20, 
he should rejoice in their good fortune. Let them trade as a Company, in 
common with all others of His Majesty’s subjects, if so they thought proper, 
—or let them wind up their commercial affairs, and retire from business, if 
they pleased. But that should be left tothem. The Government of India 
should have been assumed by the Ministers of the Crown; and the revenues 
of the country be charged only with the territorial debt, which was sufticient 
indulgence to the Company, as the term of their lease was known to them- 
selves; and if they had run an extravagant career, they alone ought, in 
strict justice, to be the sufferers; more especially as they or their prede- 
cessors, had, for so long a period (now more than two centuries) enjoyed 
enormous profits and emoluments at the public cost. (Hear, hear.) 


‘In saying this, let him not he supposed to be speaking ill of the Di- 
rectors or Proprietors, as men ; his observations apphied only to the system ; 
he had no personal hostility to any single individual among the whole 
body. It was true that he had received at their hands no very great reasons 
to inspire him with gratitude, but he did not hesitate to say that he enter- 
tained a high respect for several of the Directors, while among the Pro- 
prietors there were many for whom he felt esteem and regard : and as to 
the Civil and Military services in India, he had always asserted, what he 
would here repeat, his firm belief that no country contained a more intelli- 
gent and honorable class of officers than these, among whom he had lived 
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fur many years with friendship and pleasure; and no man, he believed, 
had ever been removed from the country, who carried with him more of 
their good wishes and regrets. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘In addition, however, to the improvidence of the terms of this arrange- 
ment, the time for which it was to endure was altogether too long. He 
had already stated his reasons why the political administration of India 
should not remain in the hands of the East India Company for a single day 
beyond the period at which its transfer to the Crown could be made: but to 
lock up the country for forty years in their further possession, was alto- 
gether unjustifiable. (Hear, hear.) He was not one of those who generally fell 
into the error of having too high a veneration for the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” 
but he could, in this instance at least, shew, he thought, that we were not 
getting wiser as we advanced, in the progress of settling our Indian affairs. 
The right hon. gentleman, so well read as he was in Indian history, and 
so intimately acquainted with all its details, must remember, no doubt, 
that the first Charter granted to the Company by Elizabeth, about the year 
1600, was for a period of fifteen years only; with a further provision, in- 
serted by way of clause, “that if not found to be advantageous to the 
country, it might be annulled at any time under a notice of three years.” 
He stated this on the authority of Mr. Mill, whose History of India was a 
work of the highest accuracy and research. And even more recently, in- 
deed in our own day, the proposition of the late Mr. Canning, in the dis- 
cussions on the last Charter, was to renew the exclusive privilege of the 
Company for ten years only ; as he contended, and contended truly, that 
twenty years was much too long a period for which to tie up the hands of 
any Government, or prevent their abrogating any delegated trust, if they 
found it advantageous to the nation so to do. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ But let us see how much more powerful were the reasons for a shorter 
term of Charter now than they ever were before. All the former Charters 
of the East India Company were commercial, and they granted privileges to 
carry on a certain exclusive trade. There might, therefore, be some 
reason assigned for giving them a period long enough to realize remune- 
rating profits if they entered into the trade at all. But now they were no 
longer to be traders. Their exclusive business would be to govern—and the 
Charter was to be granted to them for that purpose only. Upon what 
possible grounds could any claim so preposterous as this be made? To 
govern was the business of the Legislature, not of a Joint-Stock Company ; 
and if the Ministers were incompetent to govern India, or unwilling to incur 
the trouble, let the possession be given back to its rightful owners. A 
country had no right to dominions over which it was incompetent to exercise 
its rule; and it was both unjust and unwise to extend the limits of our 
sessions beyond the power of the Legislature, through the Ministers of the 
Crown, to govern, advantageously for the nation and for the possession itself. 
How much more important was it, therefore, now, than at any future 
period, to reserve to the Legislature the power, at a short but reasonable 
notice of time, to resume the trust it was about to delegate, and not to con- 
sign over 100 millions of our fellow beings, bound hand and foot, to the 
tender mercies of these Joint-Stock rulers, for a period of forty or of twenty 
years, during which the only care or anxiety of the proprietors would be to 
yet the dividends on their stock punctually paid; and, when that was 
effected, their solicitude would be at an end. (Hear, hear.) 


‘The right hon. gentleman, in pursuing this subject, had passed over 
the various topics, of the mode of raising the revenue, of the judicial and 
military services, and many others, which could only be named at present, 
but must be discussed at some future time ; and he (Mr. Buckinghaw) 
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would follow the same course, in order that he might fulfil his pledge of 
contining himself strictly to the points touched on in the of the 
right hon. gentleman, to which he would aie confine his reply. He ap- 
proved, then, entirely, of the creation of a fourth presidency in the western 
provinces; and he thought the proposition of exempting the Governor- 
General from all local cares, and giving him a supreme control, under a 
uniform system of jurisdiction throughout the whole of the Presidencies, a 
most important improvement. As the right hon. gentleman had quoted 
some high authorities in proof of the difficulties occasioned by the conflict- 
ing powers at present existing, he (Mr. Buckingham) would add three 
striking instances, which were in some degree connected with his own 
history in that country. 

‘The first was this. Lord Hastings, soon after his arrival in India, per- 
ceiving that the discussion of public affairs, and the dissemination of facts 
and opinions, through the medium of the press, was likely to be of as much 
benefit to India as te any other country in which it had been tried, removed 
the censorship of the press in Bengal. The Governor of Madras, Mr. 
Elliott, wholly disapproved of this step, and not only did he refuse to follow 
the example in his Presidency, but, when a Public Meeting was held at 
Madras, to vote an address of thanks to Lord Hastings for this act, the 
Government of Madras threw every possible obstacle in the way of its ac- 
complishment, and visited with its displeasure the distinguished individuals 
who ventured thus to express their approbation of what the highest autho- 
rity of the country had performed as fs own act. 


‘ Not long after this, the circulation of the Calcutta Journal, then under 
his (Mr. Buckingham’s) direction, having greatly increased, he entered into 
a contract with the Post-Master-General of India, to facilitate its dispatch. 
In that country the tT aid no — duty—a fact which he hoped 
the noble lord opposite to him tthe Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
soon have to announce of the newspapers of this country—but in lieu of 
this, they paid a postage according to weight. For the sake of dispatch, 
he (Mr. Buckingham) contracted to pay the Post-Master-General 3000 
rupees per month (then about 4000/. sterling per annum), for the free 
transmission of his Journal through the Company’s territories—and that sum 
was punctually paid: but after its payment in Bengal, the Governor of 
Madras, who hated free discussion, was determined that no Journal should 
pass free in his Presidency, though the full postage on it had been paid; 
and he accordingly had them stopped at Ganjam, the frontier town between 
Bengal and Madras, and charged with postage all the way to their destina- 
tion; and, on an appeal to the Governor-General, under whose authority 
the contract had been made for all India, no redress could be had, and no 
refund was made. 


‘Another instance of these conflicting authorities was just as striking. 
Subsequently to his (Mr. Buckingham’s) departure from India, a rule or 
regulation was passed by the Bengal Government, and registered in the 
Supreme Court, by which alone it could obtain the force of law, and which 
empowered the local authorities to suppress any ars that gave them 
any displeasure. This law was carried into effect for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the Calcutta Journal, and destroying all the valuable property in- 
vested in its establishment, as well as the income derived from its exten- 
sive circulation; yet when the same regulation was brought before the 
judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay, it was rejected by them as wholly 
unconstitutional and illegal-—and they refused to give it their assent (hear, 
hear): so that there were three different states of law at the three Presiden- 
cies of India, respecting that most important subject, the freedom of the 
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press ;--the one having certain rules, of no legal authority, but enforced hy 
the terror of arbitrary banishment, without trial, if they were infringed ; 
the other having a previous censorship, exercised by an officer of Govern- 
ment, who read all the proof sheets before they were committed to the press, 
and struck out whatever he pleased ; and the third having a power by law 
to suppress any journal that was disagreeable to them, without even the 
form of a trial, but at their mere will, pleasure, or caprice. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 


‘The learned Judge was, therefore, perfectly correct in the opinion 
quoted by the right hon. Gentlemen, as to the extreme uncertainty of the 
state of the law: and no one but those who had lived under this state of 
uncertainty could fully appreciate its evils. As it regarded the press, for 
instance, they had been told that at,Calcutta the press was perfectly free, 
save and except some very harmless restrictions ; but these exceptions were 
somewhat remarkable. They prohibited all discussions on the conduet of 
the Government, for that wee be dangerous; they forbad all mention of 
the name of the Bishop, for that would be disrespectful ; they interdicted 
all criticism on the opinions of the Judges, for that would be offensive ; and 
they prohibited entirely all discussions that could have a tendency to excite 
dissensions in society, for that would give dissatisfaction! (Hear, hear.) 
In short, the regulations for the free press (as it was called) of India, were 
a perfect epitome of the caricature of Figaro, in the Comedy of Beaumar- 
chais, who describes his having obtained permission to establish a Journal 
at Madrid, under a perfect freedom of the press, save and except some 
trifling restraints, which were necessary for the public peace and safety ; 
and accordingly he says, that finding . must not speak of affairs of Go- 
vernment, nor of justice, nor of religion, that he must not censure any books, 
nor criticize the performances of the theatres, that he must say nothing 
which should offend public functionaries, or excite the least difference of 
opinion in gee society, he had determined to establish a paper which 
should avoid all these; and, to give it an appropriate title, he should call 
it “ The Useless Journal.” (Laughter.) 

‘He would now pass on to the most important of all the subjects yet 
touched on with respect to India. It appeared, from the Plan of the right 
hon. gentleman, that increased facilities were to be given to the settlement 
of Englishmen in India, by allowing them to reside at the Presidencies, 
and to go into the old provinces without a license; and to be restricted only 
from visiting the new or unsettled provinces without an express permission 
from the local Governments on the spot. The reason assigned for this 
relaxation, was the improved state of information among the natives, and the 
consequent greater safety of allowing the European settlers to go among 
them. Now what was it that caused this improved state? Why, that 
very Colonization, all partial and restricted as it was, and the Press, by 
which it was so constantly recommended ; and it was not too much to say, 
that if the Colonization had been still greater, and the Press more free, the 
improvement of the natives would have been, at the present moment, ten 
times as greatas itis. It was worthy of remark, too, that all the civil and 
military servants of the East India Company were now converts to the 
opinion that Colonization might be allowed with safety and advantage ; 
though the right hon. gentleman had said, and said truly, that twenty 


ser mat there was scarcely an advocate fur Colonization to be found among 
their ranks. 


‘The questivn, then, again oceurred---What was it that effected this 
mighty change? Why, that very press, which the Indian Government 
oppressed and persecuted---and for which oppressions and persecutions the 
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Home Government would afford no redress. The benefits that would arise 
from the admission of Colonization, were the daily theme of the Calcutta 
Journal, from its first establishment, in 1818. Mr. ebtaness, Mr. Bayley, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Mr. Holt Mackenzie, were among its daily 
readers; and all were now agreed upon the advantages of Colonization. 
‘Truth indeed was mighty, and would prevail. 


‘The only condition, it appeared, was, that there should be fixed laws, 
equally binding on all natives and Europeans. 


‘ Now this was all that he (Mr. Buckingham) when in India, asked. 
At the period of his removal from the country, the edict was one of arbitrary 
power, without even the form of law—no trial, no defence, no appeal. The 
much dreaded court-martial, which had been so much condemned for Ire- 
land, would to him have been a blessing: a Hindoo tribunal, a Mahom- 
medan divan, any thing which decided by known laws and fixed principles, 
he would have hailed as a relief—but all were denied. So much more highly 
did he value fixed laws than arbitrary power, that he would rather live undera 
Government, where to breathe the name of the Sovereign was punishable 
with decapitation and the exhibition of the head on a pike, than under a 
Government where you were hypocritically told that you were free to say 
what you pleased, but who, on the moment of your saying anything that 
displeased them, and of which it was impossible to judge, were liable 
to be exiled without trial, and punished with the ruin of all your past for- 
tune and your future hopes. (Hear, hear.) However severe the law, if it 
were known and well defined, an offence against it might be avoided ; 
but against the arbitrary, despotic, and capricious exercise of power, there 
was no safeguard ; and therefore it was so objectionable. 


‘Tt had been said, indeed, that it was not proper, in a country like India, 
to give unrestricted and unregulated liberty —Neither was it in any other 
country, for True Liberty was the dominion of the Law: and as to the ne- 
cessity of establishing a strong Government, to repress the evils of such 
liberty, of which the right hon. gentleman had spoken, his answer was, that 
nothing was so strong as Justice ; and that a Government which enjoyed the 
approbation of public opinion was stronger than one armed with all the civil 
and military power of the world. On this subject he was strongly tempted 
to enlarge, as it was indeed a fertile theme; but he would reserve to a fu- 
ture period, his observations on the advantages of Colonization, on the ab- 
surdity of all pretended alarms as to collision with the natives, and the 
folly of pretenting to grant leases of lands to individuals for 60 years, with 
a power hanging over their heads, that could banish them from the country 
without trial, within 60 days after the lease was signed—or, indeed, before 
the ink by which the signature was written on it, was dry. 


‘He rejoiced to find that Slavery was to be abolished in the East as well 
as in the West; and, he hoped, on easier terms. He was glad to finda 
Commission of Inquiry was to be appointed; as evidence an fact were the 
only safe grounds of Legislation; and he hailed with pleasure the declara- 
tion, that the great interests of justice, knowledge, morality, and religion, 
were to be provided for. 

‘In conclusion, he would say a word or two on the Pp and resources 
of India, to discharge its present incumbrances ; and the ease with which 
this might be accomplished. The debt of the India Compan beyond its 
present capacity to pay, had been stated by the right hon. the esident of 
the Board to be about 40 millions; and with this the revenues of India 
were to be charged. The debt was, undoubtedly, a very large one to be 
contracted by a Trading Company, 7nd such as could have only grown up 
under a system of the greatest wastefulness and mismanagement, mor 
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particularly under the immense advantages which they, as a Trading 
Company, had enjoyed. But great as it was, it was literally nothing, when 
compared to the splendid resources of the country—and not much when 
compared with its revenue, which was about twenty millions annually. 
This was, however, but a miserable pittance for such a country to afford— 
a country of immense extent in surface—of enormous population—of 
abundant natural wealth in every form—of navigable rivers, accessible 
harbours, boundless coasts—and varied climates, capable of producing 
whatever the teeming earth could supply—from the rudest metal to the 
purest gems, from the palm and the plaintain of the tropic, to the cedar 
and the pine of the snowy mountains; and all in perfection of their kind. 
He had no more doubt, indeed, than he had of his own existence, that 
India might be made to produce an annual revenue of five times its 
present amount. 


‘ Of what was the wealth of countries, and their consequent capacity to 
pay tribute to the State, composed? The elements were simple and few : 
the minerals beneath the earth—the vegetables above the earth,—and the 
animals that grazed upon its surface. These were all the natural ele- 
ments. The rest was wholly the production of population and skill. In 
all these, except the last, India abounded. Her precious metals and her 
gems, her rich savannahs and her fertile plains, her millions of frugal, patient, 
and industrious people, made her, in all these particulars, far superior to 
England itself. All that was wanted was to introduce into India, which Colo- 
nization would do, the arts, and sciences, and useful knowledge of Europe ; 
with that first requisite as a stimulant to production, complete protection of 

erson and property, and the assurance that he who produced wealth should 
ws certain of its unmolested enjoyment. 
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‘ Let this be done, and by free Colonization alone could this be effected ; 
and he saw no reason to doubt, but that in a few years hence, India might 
be made to produce a revenue of 100 millions sterling as readily as Great 
Britain now produced 50. It had produced more, from the three provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in the time of the Emperor Baher, than it 
did now from three times the same extent of country : and in the time of 
Aurungzebe also, the revenue was much greater than at present. But if in 
Britain a population of 25 millions could produce a revenue of 50 millions 
(besides having a large surplus for enjoyments,) or 2l. per head, man, wo- 
man, and child, what was there unreasonable in the supposition that India, 
when blessed with the knowledge and freedom which England enjoyed, 
should, with four times the population, and with richer mines, more fertile 
plains, double and triple harvests, and a climate the most congenial to pro- 
duction of every kind—what was there to prevent her producing half the 
proportion of revenue yielded by England, or 11. per head, for every indi- 
vidual in the state? (Hear, hear.) The surface of India had been esti- 
mated at about 800 millions of acres, which was nearly equal to the whole of 
Europe, excluding only the barren and unproductive parts of Russia and 
Siberia: and from this extent of surface, only 20 millions of revenue were 
raised, while, from the same extent of land in Europe, and no one would 
pretend to say that this was under the best possible management, no less a 
sum than 300 millions was paid in revenues to the different Governments 
of all the European States, or thirty times more than was drawn from India, 
where the people were wretched and impoverished in the midst of inex- 
haustible wealth. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ He trusted therefore that the Ministers would pause, and the country 


reflect, before they consigned over again for another twenty years, the 
most valuable possession of the Crown, to the hands of those who, during 
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two centuries of misrule, had produced to themselves only embarrassment 
and debt, and to the natives poverty and wretchedness. It was not thus 
that we should deal with the countries that we conquered, or the territories 
we acquired. As the happiness of the people ought to be the sole aim of 
every Government, he hoped this are 6. provided for by every means 
within our power, that we should make this our first consideration, and 
regard all other objects as subservient to it. Then indeed, our boast might 
be,—not like that of the haughty Spaniard, who proudly said that his domi- 
nions were so extensive that the sun never set upon them,—but, that where- 
soever the sun did shine on British ground, and wheresoever the British 
rule was known, there Freedom, Justice, Knowledge, and Happiness, were 
fostered and encouraged by every effort that the ruling power could be- 
stow. (Hear, hear, hear).’ 


‘Mr C. Fercusson said that though he had an extreme anxiety to put 
an end to the debate, yet he felt that as a Director, he was called upon to 
make a few observations in answer to what had fallen from the Hon. Member 
for Sheffield. That hon. gentleman had taken great pains, and had ad- 
vanced every topic to show that the Government of India was a Government 
by which India was ill-governed, and which ought no longer to exist. 
The hon. gentleman had opposed the resolution for continuing the 
Government of India in the hands of the Company, and the whole of his 
argument seemed to be the evidence of Mr. Mill, who stated that India 
was not so flourishing now as in former times. To make a fair compari- 
son he ought to have made the contrast when the Government of the 
country was in the hands of the Company. The hon. gentleman had 
brought under review the state of India under Aurengzebe, and wished to 
make the Company answerable for the oppression of Nadir Shah, and then 
said that because the country was not in the state it was in 1590, the 
fault lay with the Government of the Company. He (Mr. Fergusson) 
would venture to say, that any person passing the frontiers of Bengal, and 
comparing the condition of that Presidency, and the districts governed by 
the native Princes, would see at once that in the one there was protection 
to person and property, and the other was given over to tyranny. He had 
no hesitation in saying that the government of the Company was a blessing 
not sufficiently appreciated, and his motive for giving up the assets of the 
Company to the Government, was the continuance of this blessing to the 
natives of India.* 


‘As to the question of patronage, if it could be better disposed of, he, 
for ore, wwald be willing to give it up (hear, hear); but he must say, that 
there never had been patronage of such value, which had been distributed 
with more good faith, more honour, or more integrity, than the patronage 
of the Company. (Hear, hear). He recollected an instance of a Director 
who was brought to trial, upon suspicion of having im _ disposed 
of patronage, and was delivered over to the judgment of the Court. — 
could at least say, that the Company had acted honestly in the disposal - 
its patronage. (Hear, hear). The bad effects of Acts of Parliament, whic 

the Company could not resist, were fixed on the Company. He had 
known instances, however, in which the Company exercised some a 
tion; and so far from their being illiberal, he had known —" 0 

instances where they connived at the residence of persons mening no re 
to remain. (Hear, hear). It was objected to the Company, that thoug' 








j i and clear- 
* An opportunity will be taken hereafter to disprove this, on the best 
est fei of og Rickards, Sir Thomas Munro, and other servants of the East 
India Company themselves. 
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sluggish in improvement, they had been active in destructive and wasteful 
wars ; but it should be recollected that the Company never brought this 
country into a warin India ; on the contrary, the Company were constantly 
wrotesting against every war. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. C. Grant), 
Rad not overstated the great inconvenience arising from the confused state 
of the law in India, and he was glad to see that it was intended to remedy it. 


‘The hon. Member for Sheffield had alluded to the history of his own 
case, and spoken of his Journal in India, a most ably conducted Journal, he 
would admit, of which he was a constant reader. But it must also be ad- 
mitted that it was distinguished by that noble daring, which might well 
make any Government anxious for the preservation of its own authority, 
when assailed by so powerful an opponent. He believed all that the hon. 
gentleman had said with respect to the absence of all personal feeling on 
his part in his opposition to the system: indeed, he had never known him 
say anything here or elsewhere which betrayed that feeling, or which was 
calculated to give any one offence. (Hear, hear.) As to the suppression 
of his Journal, and the destruction of his establishment after he had left 
India, by the Government declaring that he should have no share what- 
ever in its property, though he was banished beyond the wide Atlantic, 
he always Nad said, and always would say, it was most unnecessary and 
unjust: he had never failed to express that opinion wherever the occasion 

resented itself: and he would not refrain from doing so now. (Hear, hear, 
iear.) In conclusion, he said that he should content himself for the present 
with expressing his entire satisfaction with the resolutions proposed, and 
should give them his most cordial support. 


‘ Mr. Home said that he should also reserve the expression of his opi- 
nions toa future day, but he rose principally to ask the right hon. the Pre- 
sident of the India Board when the future discussion would come on, or 
when the Bill would be brought in. He could not sit down, however, with- 
out expressing his conviction, from long experience, that the wretched- 
ness of the people of India was attributable to the misgovernment of the 
India Company, and to nothing else, as he should be prepared to prove at 
the proper time. 

‘ Mr Grant replied, that the Bill was prepared, and could be brought in 
as soon as the resolutions should be passed.’ 

The following resolutions were then put: and as it was distinctly 
understood that their adoption, for the pretty would bind.no one to 
agree in the provisions of the Bill to be hereafter brought in, they 
were agreed to without a division :— 

“1. That it is expedient that all His Majesty’s subjects should be at liberty to 
repair to the Ports of the Empire of China, and to trade in Tea, and in all other 
productions of the said Empire, subject to such regulations as Parliament shall 
enact for the protection of the commercial and political interests of this country. 

“2. That it is expedient that, in case the East India Company shall transfer 
to the Crown, on behalf of the Indian Territory, all assets and claims of every 
description belonging to the said Company, the Crown, on behalf of the Indian 
Territory, shall take on itself all the obligations of the said Company, of whatever 
description, and that the said Company shall receive from the Revenues of the 
said Territory such a sum, and paid in such manner, and under such regulations, 
as Parliament shall enact. 

‘3. That it is expedient that the Government of the British Possessions in 
India be entrusted to the said Company, under such conditions and regulations as 
Parliament shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of this coun- 


try, and of securing the good government, and promoting the moral and religious 
improvement, of the people of India. 
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The great length to which this report has extended must be our 
excuse for any subsequent abridgment in other parts of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. But as this is the first occasion of the Kast 
India Question coming before the House ;—as its right or wrong de- 
cision will affect the well-being of 100 millions of British subjects in 
that country, and the condition of many millions of the mercantile 
and labouring classes in this ;—and as the speech of Mr. Grant is the 
only one that is reported in the newspapers at any length, and wills 
therefore go forth to the country without the counteracting views by 
which many parts of the Government plan are opposed ;—it was deemed 
essential to the cause of justice and of truth, that a fair proportion of 
the speeches of each should be given, so that the opposite opinions en- 
tertained might be fairly balanced. ‘The readers of the PARLIAMENTARY 
Review are now put in possession of that fair and impartial report, 
which is certainly not to i found, on this subject at least, in any one 
of the papers of the day. 


After this subject was disposed of, another, of great interest to all 
classes of the community in England, was introduced by the Solicitor- 
General, which, from the lateness of the hour (half past one o'clock) 
was but briefly adverted to. As the measure in question is, however, 
one of the highest importance to the justice and morals of the coun- 
try, we give his speech entire. 

‘ The Soxicrror-GeneRrat rose at that late hour with great reluctance 
to move for leave to bring in the bill to amend the law of debtor and 
creditor ; but as there was a great anxiety out of doors on the subject, and 
the bill was ready, he would now proceed to move for leave to bring it in, 
leaving its consideration to a distant day. There might be difficulties in 
carrying it through this session, but he would at all times be ready to do 
his duty. The great object was to improve the law of debtor and creditor, 
chiefly by giving a remedy against the property of debtors instead of against 
their persons. The first provision of the bill would be to give a power of 
having immediate execution upon all bonds and bills when due. This 
was the case in Scotland and other countries; while here, upon formal 
instruments of this kind, parties were obliged to issue a writ, and then have 
a declaration, with other proceedings only tending to cause a great expen- 
diture among lawyers. (‘* Hear,” and a laugh.) His proposition was, that 
ona summons being issued, unless security were given to the judge, 
execution should immediately issue. Another object was to give the 
creditor a facilty of recovering against the property of his debtor, for at 

resent a debtor might go to prison and spend 10,000/. a-year there. The 
Lords’ act, it was true, gave a compulsory remedy, but only if the debt 
were under 300/. It was now proposed that the debtor should be brought 
before a commissioner, and if tre did not then honestly declare and give 
up his property, let him be sent to prison. This would be right, so far as 
the punishment of the fraudulent debtor was concerned, and was conform- 
able to the bankrupt law. The next proposal was, to give creditors a 
remedy against all kinds of property possessed by the debtor. Now there 
was no remedy against copyhold estates, and very great difficulties in 
recovering against freeholds. It was therefore proposed to give in all cases 
a remedy against freehold and copyhold, also against money in the funds, 
and against securities ; for now, according to the barbarous phrase of the 
law, bonds and bills were “ choses in action,” and not “ bona et catalla” 
legally transferable. Next, for the reliefof honest but unfortunate debtors, 
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the law, as it now stood, obliged a man before he could be discharged, to 
go to prison. . This was hard where there was no fault—moreover it wasted 
property for the expenses under the insolvent law; and even though a 
man were discharged, he did not still become a new man, as there was a 
lien upon him to the last moment of his existence. This necessarily 
tended to indispose persons to industry, and to make them lazy. It was 
therefore proposed that there shvuld be power given to debtors to make a 
cessio bonorum ; and if an honest debtor thus gave up his property, his 
creditors might have the power of giving him a certificate, say signed by 
4-5ths. He proposed to make it a substantial misdemeanour to obtain 
goods and money with intent to defraud ; and if any person should abscond 
from his creditor, or if he stated a false account in rendering up his effects, 
he should be guilty of a misdemeanour. The last alteration he proposed 
to make, was to abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud. 
He proposed that in all cases where a man made an affidavit before a 
magistrate that his debtor was about to abscond to a foreign country, the 
latter- might be taken immediately and imprisoned. With regard to im- 
prisonment on mesne process, the house was not probably aware that the 
expense of giving bail had not been less than 300,0U0/. a-year, taken from 
the pockets of creditors.—Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

* The Soticrror-GeNnerat subsequently brought in the bill, which was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Wednesday 
se’nnight. 


‘The other oredrs of the day were then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed at a quarter to 2 v’clock.’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Joune 14. 


In the Upper House the discussion of the evening turned also on 
Law Reforms, which arose on a motion for going into Committee on a 
bill sent up from the Commons, the object of which was to fix the period 
of 20 years, as a limit, beyond which, no action could be maintained 
against the holder of landed property, as to his title thereto, if he had 
been in quiet and undisputed possession of it for that period. Lord 
LynpuurstT, on this occasion, made a very learned and historical 
speech; from which we make one short extract, in order to shew, 
from the mouth of one of the ablest lawyers of the present day, what 
a monstrous mass of absurdity the Laws of England contain, though 
they have been called “ the perfection of reason,” and all attempts at 
their reformation until a very late period, condemned as rash and 
dangerous innovations on the venerable institutions of our ancestors. 

* In making out titles of 60 years the expense was enormous; but, in 
making out titles of 20 years, the abstract would be much contracted, and 
the expense would be very little. Another advantage attached to the bill 
would be the trial of title by ejectment, which was the most simple mode: 
and the abolition of numerous forms of action, which were nearly obsolete, 
and were very little understood even by the profession. By turning to page 


13 of the Bill, their lordships would see that the following processes were 
abolished :— 


“ Writ of right patent, writ of right quia dominus remisit curiam, writ of right 
in capite, writ of right in London, writ of right close, writ of right de rationabile 
parte, writ of right of advowson, writ of right upon disclaimer, writ de rationabi- 
libus divisis, writ of right of ward, writ de consuetudinibus et servitiis, writ of 
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cessavit, writ of escheat, writ of quo jure, writ of secta ad molendinum, writ of 
essendo quietum de theolonio, writ of ne injuste vexes, writ of mesne, writ of quod 
permittat, writ of formedon in descender, in remainder, or in reverter, writ of 
assize of nove! disseisin, nuisance, darrein presentment, juris utrum, or mort d’an- 
cestor, writ of entry sur disveisin, in the quibus, in the per, in the per and cui, or 
in the post, writ of entry sur intrusion, writ of entry sur alienation, dum fuit non 
compos mentis, dum fuit infra atatem, dum fuit in prisona, ad communem legem, 
in casu proviso, in consimili casu, cui in vita, sur qui in vita, cui ante divorsium 
or sur qui ante divortium, writ of entry sur abatement, writ of entry quare ejecit 
infra terminum, or ad terminum qui preteriit, or causa matrimonii preculoti, 
writ of aiel, besaiel, tresaicl, cosinage, or nuper obiit, writ of waste, writ of par- 
tition, writ of disceit, writ of quod ei diforceat, writ of covenant real, writ of war- 
rantia charte, writ of curia claudenda, and writ per qua servitia. ‘The whole of 
these writs would be abolished by the simple proceeding of ejectment.’ 


The Earl of ELpon expressed his alarm at all these reforms of the 
law. His short speech is quite characteristic of the speaker. 

* The Earl of Etpon (who was scarcely audible) was understood to say 
that he would give the bill his best consideration. When he looked to the 
measures then before that and the other House of Parliament, having for 
their vbject most extensive alterations in the existing laws, it appeared to 
him that professional men, if those measures were carried, would have to 
begin their legal studies over again. So numerous were the alterations 
contemplated with respect to landed property, that it would be soon neces- 
sary, when a gentleman went to amuse himself on his estate in the country, 
to take an expert solicitor and a clever barrister with him, to inspect his 
title-deeds, and ascertain the validity of his rights. The noble lord made 
some allusion to the proposed alteration in the law of debtor and creditor, 
but his observations did not reach the gallery. 

Lord Brovanam adverted to the Bill of the Solicitor-General, 
about to be brought into the other House, for revising the law of 
Debtor and ‘‘reditor; and though, before he became Lord Chancellor, 
he was always the foremost for hastening the Reform of the Law, yet 
it seems to be incompatible with his new made dignity to be in so 
great a hurry now,—and he owen expressed his opinion that it 
would be better to let the Bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt 
stand over till another session! Lord Lynpuurst (what a change !) 
is now the advocate for speedy reform against Lord Broucuam, who 
is for proceeding more slowly and cautiously. 

* Lord Lynpuurst said it was absolutely necessary that an alteration 
should be made in the law for recovering debts on real property. A case 
had been tried before him that morning, in which the debt sued for was 
only 64/., and the costs were 1,2001.’ 


Here is cheap law for those to whom the Bill of Rights and Magna 
Charia promised that Justice should neither be sold nor delayed to 
any man! What is this but selling Justice, and that at an immense 

rice? How could such costs be increased but by immense delay ? 
We will mention two instances, of which we have ourselves been the 


victims.—In a prosecution entered into against us by the united purses 
and influence of the six Secretaries of State in India, for an alleged 
libel on the Government of the East India Company, we were ac- 
quitted without a moment's hesitation by the jury, yet had to pay 
6000 rupees, or nearly £700 costs, to prove our innocence. In our 


prosecution of Mr. William John Bankes, M.P., and his associates, 
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in the King’s Bench of England, for libels against us, connected with 
our travels in Palestine, we obtained damages of £400 from the li- 
beller, by the verdict of a jury against him; but, in addition to the 
entire absorption of this sum, we had to pay about £1000 of costs to 
prove our innocence! This same individual, Mr. William John 
Bankes, has been lately held to bail in the Queen-square Police Office, 
with his sureties, in the joint sum of £12,000 for a nameless offence : 
and has subsequently succeeded in having the case transferred by a 
writ of certiorari to the King’s Bench, by which process the bail of 
£12,000 is said to be discharged, and the responsibility for appearance 
reduced to £20,—or one sixtieth part of the original sum! And this 
is the law which is termed “ the perfection of reason,” and which we 
are called upon to reverence and obey as the profound result of the 
venerable wisdom of our ancestors ! ! 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Joune 14. 


The debate on the Petition of the Jury who found a verdict of 
« Justifiable Homicide,” on the Policeman Culley, was resumed at 
twelve, and continued till three o'clock, when the Petition was laid on 
the table, but without any specific motion being made on the subject. 





In the evening, the Irish Tithes, and the conduct of the Irish Police, 
were the subjects of debate; and the details were such as to confirm 
all that had been stated by Mr. Lambert on a previous evening, as to 
the Coercion Bill having been made an engine for the collection of 
the Tithes, though the most solemn assurances had been given by 
Lerd Atrnore and Mr. Stanxey that such should not be the case. 
The resolution proposed by Lord ALTHORP was :— 

“That it is the opinion of this committee, that an advance of money 
should be made to the clergy of the established Church in Ireland, to re- 
lieve the occupying tenantry from the payment of the arrears due for tithes, 
and composition for tithes, during the years 1831 and 1832, and from the 
payment of the tithes and composition for tithes of 1833; that such an ad- 
vance shall he repaid, in a limited time, by a land tax in Ireland, charge- 
able upon all the land liable to the payment of tithes, the owners or oect- 
picrs of which shall not have paid the tithes, or composition for tithes, 
which shall have become due from them for such years.” 

Mr. O'ConnELL expressed his satisfaction at this arrangement, and 
a very langhable scene took place in the interchange of some flirtation 
or friendly compliments between Mr. O'ConNELL and the Irish See- 
retary, Mr. LirrLeton, after the manner of the pugilists, who gene- 
rally shake hands to shew their good will, before they begin to mangle 
and destroy each other in the battle. 2 

Mr. Finn said, that the whole system of Tithes in Ireland must be 
altered. The Established Church in Ireland received from 17s. to 
20s. per head per annum from each Protestant. 'The Established 
Church in England 10s. per head only from each Protestant. In 
France, the Church received only 10 pence per head from each of its 
members: and in America,—the land he most approved of,—people 


gave just what they pleased to their religious instructors, and went to 
heaven the way they liked best. 
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The debate went on till past one o'clock: and both from Tories and 
Radicals, the speeches were chiefly against the resulution proposed by 
the Ministers: chiefly on the ground that it was voting away the 
public money without a hope of its being returned, and with’a cer- 
tainty that it would not allay the irritation, as it would still continue 
the monstrous principle of making Catholic tenants or Catholic land- 
lords pay towards the support of a Protestant Church. ‘Though the 
principal speakers were against the Ministers, yet the silent corps de 
reserve were in their favour; and when it came to the vote, the num- 
bers were :—For the ministerial measure of advancing the money to 
pay the tithe arrears, 270; Against it, 40 only! Ifa change of minis- 
7 should take place as expected, a dissolution follow, and a new 

ouse be elected, how many of the present overwhelming majorities 
will be returned again ?—We shall see. 

‘ Mr. C. Woop brought up the report of the resolutions on the East 

India Company’s Charter. The resolutions were agreed to, and a bill 
founded upon them was ordered to be brought in. 
_ * Mr. Wirks said, that though he was fully convinced of the importance 
of our again resorting to triennial Parliaments, still, as the question, though 
important, was not urgent, he should follow the example set him by other 
hon. members, and should now declare that it was not his intention to 
press his motion on that subject on Thursday next. He should postpone 
it to the next session.’ 

The other orders of the day were then read, and the House ad- 
journed at half past one o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jcne 17. 


The proceedings in the Honse of Lords were of considerable interest 
today. The resolutions of the Commons on the East India Question 
were communicated in a Conference, to the Lords, and ordered to be 
printed, the discussion on them to take place on Friday week. A 
conversation arose on Political Unions, when it appeared that there 
existed no intention for their suppression by the Government; which 
greatly displeased Lords Eldon, Winchelsea, and others, who wished 
to enjoy a monopoly for the Conservative Clubs. 


The Local Courts Jurisdiction Bill was next introduced by the 
Lord Chancellor, who moved that the House should resolve itself into 
a Committee on this Bill. His lordship introduced the subject in 
an able and liberal speech, worthy of his former self, and coutain- 
ing many redeeming features, as a set off to his late laxity in other 
particulars. The expense and delay of justice under the present 
system were powerfully exposed ; and the general horror of law, felt 
among all classes of the trading pepe | were strongly depicted. 
The object of the present Bill was to enable Courts to administer 
Justice in the principal towns, with less delay and less cost than under 
the present system, and to facilitate the adjustment of honest claims, 
as well as to bring more easily within the reach of creditors the pro- 
perty of dishonest debtors. 
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Lord Lynpuurst made a very long and very learned ch 
against the measure; and waseilal, that by making these al 
Courts the tribunals of justice, local prejudices and local partialities 
would prevail: and that it would be much safer to have the great 
central Courts of London as at present, with the Circuits of Assize, 
as the best securities for pure and impartial justice. 


Lord Broucuam replied to the objections of Lord Lyndhurst, 
and his reply contained what might be called a severe “ cuttir. z up” of 
the noble baron by the Lord Chancellor, who possesses the talent for 
sarcasm and severe reproof, in all the vigour of his earlier days. The 
matter of debate lay in a nutshell; it being merely, whether the people 
should have justice brought nearer their own homes, and have it with 
less delay and at less price; or whether they should receive it as at 

resent, encumbered both with delay and costs, to an extent that 
induced the greater majority to put up with injustice, rather than pur- 
chase justice itself at too high a price. But the combatants were old 
opponents, and political rivals, and as the House of Lords is never 
pressed for time like the Commons, the whole debate of the evening 
rested with these two speakers, who each addressed their lordly brethren 
for about three hours, when the motion for their lordships’ going into 
a Committee was carried without a division. This point being gained, 
the Committee did not sit, but the House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 17, 


As the petitions presented to the Commons gradually abate in number, 
there is now generaily some diseussion on each, so that the time is just 
as much filled up as if the petitions were ever so numerous. One in 
favour of the vote by ballot and annual parliaments, presented by 
Mr. 'Tennyson, elicited a sharp discussion, which ended in Mr. Wilks 
explaining why he bad deferred his motion for Triennial Parliaments 
to next Session, because of the great pressure of other business during 
the present, and in Mr. Tennyson taking up the measure, and fixing 
it for July the 2nd, when he would move a call of the House to 
ensure a full attendance. Anotherconversation on Candidates’ pledges, 
and on the Government prosecutions of the Press, lasted for nearly an 
hour, without ending in any thing beyond the successive declarations 
of members, why they had, or why they had not given pledges, which, 
if it had been followed up by every member who had an equal right 
so to do, might have continued the conversation for a week. A peti- 
tion was presented from Liverpool, by Mr. Ewart, praying for the 
abolition of the indirect monopolies enjoyed by the West Indians, 
through bounties and protecting duties on colonial produce, which 
was supported by Mr. Thicknesse, Col. Williams, Mr. Strickland, 


Mr. Buckingham, and Mr. Philips, who all advocated the principles 
of free trade. 


In the evening, the Factory Bill of Lord Ashley was read a second 


time; and as the conversation that passed on that occasion admitted a 


most important concession to the principle of limiting the hours for 
infant labour, we give it entire. 
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‘Lord Asuuey having moved that the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, 

‘ Lord AttHorp said he admitted it was necessary to place some restric. 
tion on the extent and amount of labour to be required from childien. Th 
report of the commissioners appointed to investigate the subject was no 
quite ready, but he expected it would be ready in a few days, so that it 
might be submitted to the House before the bill went into committee. The 
opinion of the commissioners was, that with respect to children under 
fourteen years of age the bill did not go far enough, (hear) but that in other 
respects it went too far. 

‘Lord Asuiey understood, then, that the principle of the bill was 
conceded. 


‘Lord Aurnorp said as far as regarded children under fourteen, certainly 
it was, the commissioners being of opinion that it was necessary to protect 
them by a legislative enactment which should limit their labours to eight 
hours a day. Under the circumstances of the case he would not object to 
the second reading. Such amendments as appeared necessary could be 
introduced in the committee. 


‘Lord Asutey trusted that the noble lord would offer no opposition to the 
Speaker leaving the chair, when he (Lord Ashley) should move the com- 
mittee on the bill. 


‘Lord ALrHorp.—Certainly not. 


* Lord Asutey.—I further hope that the noble lord will not consider me 
bound down to his principle of limiting the operation of the bill to children 
under the age of fourteen. 


* Lord Atrnorp.—The noble lord needs not to entertain any such ap- 
prehension. 


* Lord Asutey had the greatest desire to conciliate the opponents of the 
measure by every concession consistent with the principle of the bill. He 
wished to know from the noble lord whether the evidence taken by the 
commissioners would be printed and circulated as well as laid on the table? 
He feared that a great deal of time must elapse before the evidence could 
be printed—still further time would be spent in considering it. He enter- 
tained a very strong objection to the conduct of the commissioners in not 
having the evidence taken down at the time of its delivery. The abstracts 
which had been made of it could not prove satisfactory. He had had 

titions from parties who were asked to supply copies for their evidence. 
In conclusion, he wisked to know from the noble lord whether he was of 
opinion that there would be sufficient time for printing, circulating, and 
considering the evidence during the present session ? 

‘Lord Attnorp could only answer, that the evidenceshould be laid on 
the table as soon as possible in a printed form. 

‘ The bill was read a second time. 

‘Monday next was named by Lord Asutey for its committal, but at the 
suggestion of Mr. P. Tuomsun, the committee was fixed for Friday 
se’nnight, with a view to allow a few days for the consideration of the report 
of the commissioners. 

‘ Lord Asuiey expressed a hope that the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would aid him in his endeavours to pass the bill in the present 
session. , 

* Lord ALruorp said he would offer no unnecessary obstruction to th 
measure.’ 
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The House was then informed by Mr. Charles Grant, that he had 
repaired, with the Committee appointed for the purpose, to the Painted 
Chamber, where, in a Conference with the Lords, he had delivered to 
them the Resolutions on the East India Company's Charter. 


After this, the House went into Committee on the Church of Ireland 
Bill, and a number of objections were raised to several of the clauses 
under discussion. Mr. Goring, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Halcomb, and 
Mr. Shaw, were the principal speakers; but all the clauses up to clause 
38 were passed without a division. On the 39th clause being pro- 

osed, several hon. members objected to go into a new subject, after 
arma been seven hours in committee, and Lord ALTHORP consented 
not to press the bill further at the present, giving notice that he meant 
to go on with the Committee de die in diem tll all the clauses should 
be disposed of. 


The House did not adjourn till near three o'clock ; and many mem- 
bers had therefore sat for ten consecutive hours, in a crowded House, 
and a most suffocating atmosphere, and walked home by broad day 
light to their beds. 


ee ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jvne 13. 


In the morning sitting, several petitions were presented, amongst 
which were two of more than usual interest. The first of these was 
from an unfortunate elector, named Barber, who was a tailor in Bos- 
ton ; and who, for voting for the popular candidates, against the wishes 
of the Corporation, had been persecuted most cruelly by that body. 
His case was stated by Major Handley, and supported by an able and 
earnest appeal from Mr. Wilks. The second was a petition from the 
Company of Cutlers in Hallamshire, relating to some long witheld 
claims, the history of which was briefly as follows :— 


‘Previously to the war in 1807, the English Government seized all 
Danish ships and merchandise in our Ports, which being ultimately sold 
as droits of the crown, produced £1,265,211—The King of Denmark 
retaliated, by sequestrating, and afterwards confiscating all property and 
book debts due from Danish subjects to English merchants, to the proba- 
ble value of £100,000. 

‘ The! English Government declared, in 1809, “ that this measure was 
contrary to the laws and usages of nations;—that to afford relief then, 
would be in some sort to acknowledge its legality, and so create a danger- 
ous precedent, but compensation should be secured by treaty."—In 1814 
a treaty with Denmark being in preparation, the merchants reminded’ 
Government of their claims: the answer was, “that their interests were 
provided for by an article in the treaty,” which declares “ that all seques- 
trated property, not already confiscated, shall be restored on each side:” 
thus, instead of affording redress,. it sanctions the confiscation, in direct 
opposition to the Copenhagen treaty of 1807, signed by the Duke of 

ellington, which stipulated “that all the English property which had 
been sequestrated, should be restored to the owners.” ‘The Court of King’s 
Bench, in 1816, declared, “ that no instance of such confiscation is to be 
found for more than a century, and that the judgment of the Court would 


be pregnant of mischief to future times, if it did not decide against its 
validity.” 
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‘ The result of twenty-five years’ continual and vexatious solicitation was 
set forth in their appeal. They shewed that the Government took their 
money uvlawfully, and still keeps it unlawfully: the nation also was 
implicated, by having received one million out of the droits. A former 
administration would not allow the claimants to state their case before 
His Majesty’s Privy Conncil ; the present will not give to their case any 
answer. The only tribunal they could appeal to now was the House of 
Commons. They prayed therefore to be heard, and when their case was 
proved, to have their property restored to them. 


This agi was presented by Mr. Parker, and supported by Mr. 
Buckingham, as representatives of the claimants in Sheffield, and 
was intended to have been followed by other petitions on the same 
subject, from claimants in London and Liverpool, by Lord Sandon 
and Mr. Grote: but the discussion was cut short by the arrival of 
three o'clock, when the Speaker left the Chair. 


In the evening,. the notices of motions were called over; when, on 
Mr. Buckingham having been appealed to by Lord Althorp, and 
strongly requested to allow his motion on the subject of Impressment 
to stand over for a short period, in order to allow the House to pro- 
ceed with the Irish Bill, which it was of the utmost importance to 
carry through the House as rapidly as possible, Mr. Buckingham, on 
this public ground alone, consented to defer his motion until Tuesday 
next; when he hoped the Irish Bill would have passed the House, 
and the way be more clear for drawing the attention of members to 
other subjects. 


Colonel Evans persevered in his motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal so much of the Reform Act as compelled the payment 
of rates and taxes, as a qualification for electors to register their votes ; 
but the feeling of the House was so strongly against a any- 
thing, in its impatience to get through the Irish Church Bill, that to 
this, and to this alone, was to be attributed the total absence of any 
animated support to the proposition, of which, nevertheless, a large 
number approved, but thought it pressed at an inconvenient time; 
the consequence of which was, that on going to a division, the num- 
bers were— For the motion, 26: against it, 86. 


Mr. Fryer was also determined to press his motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill to alter and amend the Act of 9th Geo. IV. c. 60, 
commonly called the Corn Law. But though he introduced it in a 
very sensible, though in many respects a very peculiar, speech, which 
from its boldness in some parts, and eccentricity in others, elicited a 

at deal of strong feeling and amusement by turns, met with no 
Petter fate. The motion was supported by Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Con- 


nell, Mr. Philips, Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Aglionby ; and opposed 
by Lord Althorp, Col. Wood, Mr. Hand ey, Mr. Pease, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr. Leech: and, on going to a division, the numbers 
were—For the motion, 49; against it, 74. 
Mr. Philips, at the request of Lord Althorp, and to facilitate the 
ing of the Irish Church Bill, deferred his motion on the Liverpool 
Borough until the 4th of July : and the House went into a Committee 
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on the Irish Church Bill accordingly, on which they sat from nine 
o'clock till two; by which time they got as far as the 90th clause, 
when, after some further conversation on other topics, the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jone 19. 


The question of the Danish claimants, the particulars of which we 
have given in a preceding page, was resumed at the morning sitting, 
when Mr. Grote, Lord Morpeth, Captain Yorke, Col. Hay, Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Strickland, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Den- 
nison, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Brotherton, each spoke in support of 
the claims, on the grounds stated by Mr. Parker and Mr. Buckingham 
in the sitting of the preceding day. Mr. Cobbett was the only person 
who raised any objection to this payment: and Mr. Prynne expressed 
a hope that no direct measure would be introduced on the subject this 
Session :—when Mr. Parker replied, that after what had taken place, 
if nothing should be done in the present Session, or during the recess, 
he should feel it his duty to bring the matter specially before the 


House in the next Session. 


It should be observed, that there was no responsible Minister, nor 
any other individual forming part of the Government, in the House 
during the debate on this subject, either yesterday or to-day, though 
the petitions had been entered on the valk a for several days past, and 
though the Ministers were apprized of this debate coming on. It 
was therefore utterly useless, as far as the obtaining from them any 
opinion or concession on the subject was an object of desire: and 
this utter disregard of the petitions of the people, by those who ought 
to be present to hear and answer them, is the return which is made 
to those who are for ever complaining of the “ want of confidence in 
Ministers.” By and by, we suspect they will find it high time to use 
a different tone. 

In the evening, the second reading of the General Registry Bill 
was moved by Mr. William Brougham, and, after a long and desul- 
tory discussion, of no general interest, fa division took place, when the 
numbers were—For the Bill, 69; against it, 82. 


At the request of Lord Althorp, several members, who had pre- 
cedence for orders on the list for this evening, consented to give way, 
by postponing their orders to some future day, to hasten the progress 
of the Irish Church Reform Bill; on which the House accordingly 
went into Committee, and sat till two o'clock, by which time they had 
got through the clauses from 90 to 117, without a division. 


The Bill for abolishing the punishment of death in cases of house- 


breaking during the day-time, was read a third time, and passed ; and 
the House adjourned at half-past two. 
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a ‘ * MINORITY OF TWENTY-SIX, 
o, on the 18th of June, voted with Colonel Evans for leave to bring i 
a Bill to — that part of the Reform Act which requires the nee 


of rates and taxes by electors previous to their bei i 

pet eos I being registered as duly 
Bish, T. Fenton, J. O'Connell, D. Ron 
Blake, J. Fielden, J. O'Connell, J. Ruthew E. 
Buckingham, J.S. Fitzsimon, C, Parrott, J. Tennyson Rt.Hn.C. 
Butler, Col. Fryer, R. Pease, J. Vigors, N. ry 
Barron, W. Gisborne, T. Philips, M. Warburton, H 
Don, O'Conor Hume, Joseph __—Pryme, G. Williams, Col. 


Evans, Culonel Molesworth, Sir W. Rippon, C,. 


MINORITY OF FORTY-NINE, 
Who, on the 18th of June, voted with Mr. Fryer, for leave to bring i 
; Bill to alter and amend the sine Corn Laws. siindss 





Attwood, T. Fielden, J. Moirison, J. Sheppard, T. 
Aglionby, H. A. Gaskell, D. Philips, M. Scholefield, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. Grote, George Potter, R. Thicknesse, R. 
Buller, E. Hughes, H. Oswald, R. A. Whitmore, W. W, 
Bish, T. Hawkins, J. H. Richards, J. Wedgwood, J. 
Brotherton, J. Hill, M.D, Ronayne, D. Wallace, R. 
Colquhoun, J,C. Hume, J. Romilly, E. Wallace, T. 
Cornish, J. Hyett, W. H. Ruthven, E.S, Fryer, R. 

Collier, J. Hornby, E. G, Rippon, C. Warburton, H. 
Evans, G. Kennedy, T. F, Scrope, P. Whalley, Sir S. 
Ewing, J. Lushington, Dr.S. Sharpe, General Walker, R. 
Evans, Colonel Lloyd, J. H. Strutt, E. Williams, Colonel 
Forster, C. S. Maxwell, Sir J. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


New Member Sworn. 


New Member sworn.—The Right Honble. Edward John Littleton, for the Southera 
Division of Staffordshire. 


Copy presented. 


Ship “‘ Amherst.”———Copy presented—of despatches which have been addressed 
by the Court of Directors to the supercargoes at Canton, in reference to the 
voyage recently undertaken by that vessel.—— [Ordered 17th June. } 


Notices of Motions. 


Mr. O’Connell. Bill to render the conneetion between Great Britain and Ire- 
land safe, satisfactory, and permanent, by means of the re-establishment of 
a domestic Legislature in Ireland.——{ At the earliest practicable period of the 
next Session. } ., 

Mr. James Kennedy. — Bill to amend the laws relating to contracts for the loan 
of money.— [Early in the next Session] ‘ 

Mr. Wilks.——Bill to prevent the duration of Parliaments longer than three 
years.—[Next Sesion. } ; ays 

Mr. O’Connell.——Bill to amend Act (2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 89) intituled, “ An Act 
to amend the representation of the people of Ireland,” —-—[‘Tuesday 25th June.) 

Colonel Evans.——Bill to amend the statute of William 4, intituled, “An Act 
to amend the representation of the people in Englaud and Wales,” in so far as 
to substitute the word “October” for “ April,” in the 27th clause of the said 


Act.&—{Tuesday, 9th July.) 




















THE LITERARY EXPOSITOR. 





GRAND FRENCH WORK ON EGYPT, NUBIA, AND THE 
SURROUNDING COUNTRIES. 


WE have been favoured with a sight of the original Drawings, as well 
as the Engravings, of a magnificent work on Egypt and Nubia, en- 
titled “ Voyage en Egypte, et en Nubie, et Lieux Circonvoisins, depuis 
1805 jusqu’au 1827, par M. J.J. Rifaud ;” which deserve a far more 
extended notice than our space will admit, but of which we shall en- 
deavour to convey a faithful though a brief description. 


M. Rifaud is a French gentleman of Marseilles, who left his na- 
tive city in 1805, on an extensive series of travels, and, during 
twenty-two years, was constantly occupied in visiting, observing, 
drawing, and recording, every thing worthy of remark or preservation 
in Italy, Spain, the Greek Archipelago, and other islands of the Me- 
diterranean, Asia Minor, Egypt, Nubia, and the surrounding coun- 
tries. His qualifications being very varied, and his time entirely at 
his own disposal, he laboured so assiduously and so successfully, that 
he brought home with him an immense mass of manuscript journals, 
and no less than six thousand separate drawings, including architectu- 
ral monuments, landscape and scenery, figures, costumes, modern 
buildings, domestic and manufacturing processes, implements, and 
materials, natural history in all its branches, but especially zoology, 
ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, botany, &e.—forming alto- 
gether, perhaps, the richest and most varied collection ever brought 
together. by the hand of one man, and certainly surpassing that of 
any other living traveller with whom we are obeys 9 


A seleetion of the most valuable portion of this immense mass of 
materials las been made by the author himself, for publication in 
French, the plan of which is to have five large octavo volumes of text, 
The three first volumes of which are to contain the Narrative of the 
Travels and all that relates to the modern state of the countries des 
cribed, their statistics, manners, customs, natural history, and meteor- 
ology, with twenty-three fac-similes of Arabic magic manuscripts oF 
talismans, with French translations: and the fourth and fifth volumes 


will be devoted entirely to an explanation of the Engravings to accom- 
pany the work. 


Of these Engravings there will be no less than three hundred, of a 
large folio size, to be contained in sixty numbers of five plates each, 
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including the most valnable and interesting of all the six thousand 
drawings, and some of every class or branch. 


Already has this splendid Work, for so it may be justly termed, 
obtained the patronage of the opulent and the learned in all 
the countries of Europe; and as the consequent extensive demand 
enables the Author to furnish it to Subscribers at a correspondingly 
moderate price, he} has determined to publish it at the extremely 
low rate of eight francs and thirty-five cents per number, about six 
shillings and eightpence English, making, therefore, twenty pounds 
sterling for the Grand Atlas of three hundred plates, in sixty num- 
bers—and five octavo volumes of text given over, for nothing ! 


We should think that such a work, containing the researches of 
more than twenty years, in almost every branch of human enquiry, in 
the most interesting countries of the globe, and published at such a 
price, would find one purchaser at least, in every town in England, 
and many in the larger cities. No public library should be without 
it: and no gentleman's drawing-room could have a more interesting 
or inexhaustible source of instructive gratification than such a collec- 
tion of Engravings would furnish—every one of them suggesting a 
topic of curious enquiry, and novel information. 


The work is to appear in numbers, at intervals of two or three 
weeks apart. Twenty of these numbers are — completed in Paris ; 
and fifteen of these we have seen. The remainder are to appear with 
sufficient rapidity to make the whole complete in about a year from 
the present date: and the names of Subscribers are received for it in 
England, by the author, Mr. Rifaud, who is now in London, at No. 40, 
Bernard-street, Russell-square, and by Dulau and Company, Foreign 
Booksellers, Soho Square. 


As we know the personal history and qualifications of Mr. Rifaud, 
of whom we heard much in praise during our own sojourn in Egypt 
in 1816, whom we subsequently met at the soirées of the most distin- 
guished men, and at the meetings of nearly all the scientific and learned 
societies of Paris in 1830,—of the greater number of which he is an 
honorary member,—and whose original drawings we have seen in 
London within the last week at our own abode, we think it due to him, 
as an act of justice to his talents as a ‘Traveller, and as an act of hos- 
pitality to a stranger, to speak thus fully in commendation of his im- 
mense labours, and of their successful result. We would advise all 
our opulent readers to procure, and recommend to the libraries and 
institutions of their neigbourhood, to furnish themselves with a copy 
of the work; and as we have not the slightest interest in the matter 
beyond the pleasure of serving the intelligent author, and gratifying 
those to whom we address ourselves, we are sure they will ultimately 
feel obliged to us for this recommendation. 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





THE QUESTION OF COLONIAL SLAVERY NOT YET 
FINALLY SETTLED. 


WE are glad to find, from the London Papers as well as from the 
Country ones,—from conversations in the House of Commons, as well 
as in private circles,—and from very significant symptoms in various 
quarters,—that it is by no means certain that the Slaves will be retained 
in their bondage for any thing like so long a period as twelve years ; 
or that the price to be paid for their liberation will amount to anything 
like the sum of twenty millions sterling. The Resolutions have been 
passed, but the discussions upon them have been continued out of 
doors, after those within the walls of Parliament were concluded: and 
these discussions, whether in conversation or through the press, have 
uniformly ended in the conviction that the twelve years apprenticeship 
scheme is wholly impracticable, and that the twenty millions purchase 
money is unjustifiably extravagant. 


This uncertainty and indecision arises from the system of se- 
crecy practiced by the present Ministers as to their plans. If they 
had stated early, at the beginning of the Session,. what it was their 
intention to propose, the matter might have been discussed, and sound 
eonclusions formed, before the plan was finally settled for presentation 
to the adoption of the House ; but all that could be wrung from them 
in the way of admission, whether in the Lords or the Commons,— 
whether in conferences by deputations, or in any other form,—was, 
that His Majesty's Ministers conld not divulge their plan until they 
laid it on the table of the House; but that they were assured of it being 
a “safe and satisfactory measure.” Yet what has been the result? 
Why, that this safe and satisfactory plan has been so mangled and 
metamorphosed, even in the short period of the few days in which it 
was passing through the lower House, that Proteus-like it every day 
assumed a new shape. First, it was to be a twelve years apprentice- 
ship, as the minimum of time for probation,—the slave to redeem 
himself by a money payment of his assessed price,—and a loan of 
fifteen millions to the masters. Next it was to be a maximum of twelve 
years, with power to shorten the period,—no money payment for self- 
redemption to be made by the slaves,—and the loan of fifteen millions 
to be transformed into a gift. Even this, however, would not do; for 
in a day or two afterwards, the fifteen millions were to be twenty ; and 
this being settled, the rest was to be left open for future arrangement, 


when they should have heard from the Colonies in reply to the propo- 
sition made ! : 


Never was such shifting and tarning, such indecision and vacil- 
lation, manifested, since the memorable Budget of the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, who was driven to abandon all his financial 
plans, almost as fast as he unfolded them. And yet the changes are 
not at an end. We expect that the future ones will be in retrograde 
motion, and that the double benefit will be derived from it, of a short- 
ening the period of future Slavery, from twelve years to three at the 
farthest : and a considerable reduction in the amount to be paid to the 
Planters. A Correspondent of the Times has proved, to demonstration, 
that 23 millions is the full marketable value of all the 800,000 slaves 
in the Colonies : and that for this sum, without any difficulty or favour, 
the freedom of every man, woman, and child, might be purchased, as 
a matter of business and account: while the nation is now called upon 
to pay 20 millions for the one-fourth of the time of the slaves for a 
limited period only, though the other three-fourths might be also bought 
for 3 millions more, and the whole of them set free whenever the pur- 
chasers chose ! 


We perceive, also, that Mr. Buxron’s conduct in this affair, has 
not escaped observation : and as it will corroborate the justice of our 
remarks on this subject in our two preceding numbers, and prove that 
we are not singular in our views, we give one only of the documents 
that have been published relating to this. 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE TRURO ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
GENTLEMEN,— Russell Square, June 11, 1833. 


‘I owe it to you, to my Constituents, and to myself, to express 
my unfeigned discontentment at Mr. Buxton’s conduct in the House of 
Commons, on occasion of the discussion on Mr. Stanley’s third Resolution 
for inflicting continued Slavery on the already injured and unoffending 
Negro. 

‘Mr. Buxton, after having many times spoken vehemently against the 
measure of compulsory labour by apprenticeship, suggested several amend- 
ments, and not Peing able to satisfy himself as to the tenor of them, con- 
cluded by stating that he should vote against the resolution; instead of 
which, he withdrew from the division, declining to vote at all upon that 
question. 


*Such a course of proceeding I hold to be utterly inconsistent with the 
position in which Mr. Buxton had been placed by the confidence of the 
public; he was bound, in m — either to move an amendment or to 
saye “ Aye” or “ No” upon the Resolution ; he failed in so doing, and has 
thus evinced a degree of vacillation and intirmity of purpose, incompatible 
with a due sense of the great, the all-important interest committed to his 
care. 


‘So much indeed was I disposed to abide by his supposed knowledge 
and matured experience on the subject, that had he voted with Ministers, 
I should have concurred, although reluctantly, in that vote; but I would not 
submit to follow his example of indecision ; it is not in my nature to halt 
between two opinions, and I therefore adopted that most consonant to my 
feelings of abhorrence of Slavery in all its modifications. 


* On the fourth resolution for payment of twenty millions of pounds ster- 
ling to the planters, my mind is equally made ups by the third resolution 
they will have had their pound of flesh,—they shall not, with my consent, 
have one shilling in addition. Had freedom been justly and honestly he- 
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; the slave, so precious in my estimation would have been that 
— s eaeion with pres gold itself is but as dross, that I feel as- 
sured I should only have been giving expression to your sentiments, and 
those of my constituents, and of a generous public, by requiting the tardy 
atonement by a liberal grant. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 


WILLIAM TOOKE. 


We remember Mr. Buxton distinctly stating his opinion, in the 
House of Commons, in these words :—* If immediate Emancipation 
be not granted to the Slaves, the danger of insurrection is great; end 
they will then obtain their own freedom without our interference. Give 
them then that freedom without delay, and let us talk of compensation 
afterwards. For my own part, I shall have no objection to entertain 
the claims of the planters, when they have given freedom to the slaves, 
but until this is secured and complete, not one farthing of money will 
I consent to vote for them.” How he can reconcile his voting 20 
millions, since,—not to secure the freedom of the slaves, for according 
to Mr. Buxton they would obtain it sooner by insurrection, without 
payment, than they would by the Government plan of twelve years 
apprenticeship, which he said, and said truly, was still Slavery, under 
another name,—it is for him to shew. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Tne present Number will complete the Second Volume of Tue Partta- 
mentary Review, and we have accordingly given with it a Title and 
Index, as before. 1t may be well, however, to defer the binding of the Volumes 
until the Third is complete, when they will include all the Proceedings of the 
Session, from its commencement to its close. 


As we have deemed the termination of this Second Volume of our Sessional 
labours, the fittest place for introducing the subject with which the remaining 
portion of these Sheets are occupied, pursuant to the pledge given by us, 
(No.4, Vol. 1,p.247,) to lay before our Readers the complete History of a 
Transaction that has been much misrepresented ;—we think it right to state 
that we have burthened them with no cost in so doing : but have given them 
the full quantity of matter usually allotted to each Number, namely 64 pages, 
and superadded Two Extra Sheets, without charge, asking only their careful 


and dispassionate perusal of what they contain, and leaving them to form their 
own judgment thereon. 


The length of the Debate on the East India Question, added to other poli- 


tical topics, all pressing on public attention at nearly the same moment of 


time, has in some degree, but temporarily only, deranged our usual plan for 
securing that variety which we desire in the succession of the many subjects 
to which our pages are devoted. But as this pressure will soon begin to relax, 
we shall speedily resume that variety: and ona review of our labours as a 
whole, we have reason to hope that our readers will not be dissatisfied with the 
manner in which we have endeavoured to redeem our pledges throughout. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SHEETS. , 





ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND RESULT OF MR. BUCKINGHAM’S 
PLAN FOR A VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


In the speech of Mr. Coartes Grant, the President of the India 
Board, as well as in the speech of Mr. Cuartes Masoripanks, the 
late Chief of the East India Company's Factory at Canton—both of 
which will be found in the Report of the Parliamentary Proceedings 
in our present Number—mention is made of the great advantages de- 
rived, in the acquisition of a more perfect Senadelen of the Chinese 
coasts, the Chinese markets, and the Chinese people, from a Voyage 
undertaken by Mr. Lindsay from Canton, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the comparatively unknown parts of the Eastern Seas. Both the 
‘Russians and the French have been making maritime and mercantile 
investigations in the same quarter: and these united testimonies prove 
sufficiently the strong and concurring opinion in favour of such 
undertakings. 


We think it our duty, therefore, to seize the present moment, 
while these testimonies are fresh upon the public mind, to give 
a brief History of the Origin, Progress, and Result of a Plan pro- 
posed by us in the year 1830, for such a wees to be undertaken 
from England, and at the public expense. ad that plan been ade- 
quately supported by the British Public, the as ships, forming 
the Expedition, would by this time have been about returning from 
their researches, and have brought back with them a mass of accurate 
information, on the Hydrography, Productions, Population, Markets 
and Resources of the Eastern World, which would have been worth 
to the nation, at the present moment, a million sterling at least; and 
from the want of which, in the enterprizes that will now be undertaken 
on the opening of the China Trade, many ships will be lost, from the 
imperfection of the charts ; many failures will take place from improper 
and ill-assorted cargoes, and a want of due knowledge of adequate re- 
turns ; and many difficulties will be encountered, which a preliminary 
Voyage of Exploration would have removed, by smoothing the way for 
those that were to follow. 


We lament, therefore, that this Voyage did not take place: but as 
we did our utmost to obtain the meaus of carrying it into execution, 
and devoted more than a year of valuable time, and an unusual effort 
of labour and expense, to promote its success, we have nothing to re- 
proach ourselves with on this score. We shall here, therefore, content 
ourselves with placing on record the Plan itself, and describing the 
history of its obstructions, and then leave the Public to form their own 
judgment on the case. The first announcement of the Plan was as 
follows :— 
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SKETCH OF A PLAN 


FOR EFFECTING 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE, 


BY THE ROUTE OF 
INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE PACIFIC ISLES, 
FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
DISCOVERY, — CIVILIZATION, —AND COMMERCE, — COMBINED, 





TO BE PERFORMED UNDER THE DIRECTION AND COMMAND OF 


J.S. BUCKINGHAM, 


Author of Travels in Palestine—in Syria—in Arabia—in Mesopotamia—and in Persia. Member 
of the Literary Societies of Bombay and Madras—of the Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
and of the Geographical Societies of Paris and London. 





In the course of which it is intended to ag and accomplish the following 
interesting and important objects of public benefit :— 


1. The Collection of General Information regarding the East. 
2. The Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in every Quarter, 

3. The Extension of the Sale of British Manufactures. 

4. The Discovery of new Articles of Commercial Return. 





Tue Throne of England being now, for the first time in all its history, filled 
by a Monarch whose earliest years were devoted to the Service of his Coun- 
try at Sea, and who has ever since cherished a fond regard for the welfare 
and glory of the National Marine, the commencement of his auspicious 
Reign cannot fail to give an additional interest to every Enterprise, of which 
the Ocean is to be the element, and British Seamen the instruments of its 
accomplishment ;—while the liberality of the present Administration, b 
whom that Monarch is now surrounded, the leading Members of whic 
were among the fist to extend their patronage to the Daptiedes here pro- 
posed, inspire the strongest hopes of their example being followed by all 
classes in the realin. 

From the age of Alexander and Ptolemy, who each sent Expeditions to 
explore the hidden Sources of the Nile, down to the present day, when our 
enterprising countrymen, Franklin and Parry, have been employed, at great 
apes risk, and vast public expense, to find a Northern Passage into the 

acific Sea, the mere solution of some Geographical Problem only, without 
reference to higher views, has been sufficient to call forth the energies, and 
justify the fame, of those distinguished Voyagers of all Nations, from Ne- 
archus to Columbus, by whom Expeditions of mere Discovery have been 
conducted: and at the same time to enlist the patronage and sympathies of 
Kings, Queens, Nobles, and People, in their success. : 

It is certain that much remains to be done, even in this department of 
knowledge only, and that the Geographical and Hydrographical features of 
our Globe are yet very far from being perfectly delineated ; so thata Voyage 
of Circumnavigation, if directed to this object alone, would be still worthy 


the patronage and support of the first maritime Nation of the World, and 
of every class of its Inhabitants. . 
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But there is one important duty that has never yet been incorporated 
with any systematic and well digested Plan for a Voyage of Discovery 
which is, to lay the foundations for a future Commercial Intercourse with 
the Coasts and Islands discovered, by leaving among their inhabitants the 
best Memorials that men can ever bequeath tu each other,—namely, Speci- 
mens vf the Useful Manufactures, Models of Agricultural and Domestic 
Implements, and Descriptions of the Arts and Conveniences which Time 
and Experience have enabled us to discover and apply to the improvements 
and comforts of life; with the seeds of Elementary and Useful Knowled 

lanted in such a manner as to Jead to a harvest of Intellectual and Mo 
mprovement, and the consequent increase of Happiness to those who are 
thus blessed. 


The present period seems peculiarly favourab’e for such an undertakings 
inasmuch as the shores and Islands of the Eastern Hemisphere, in the space 
lying between China and South America, including the coasts of Corea, 
Formosa, Japan, Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, the Moluccas, the Phili 
pines, the Kurile Archipelago, and the countless Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, are the perts of the Globe least accurately known in every sense; 
and these are now likely to become as accessible to English ships, as they 
have for a long time been to foreign vessels only: it being understood that 
the existing Administration will soon permit English ships to be employed 
as American and other foreign vessels now are, in the Trade from this coun- 
try to every part of the Eastern‘Seas 


The want of an accurate knowlege of distant Countries, when they are 
first opened to new intercourse, has been productive of infinite loss and 
misery, by the evil of Overtrading, arising from the natural anxiety of all 
adventurers to be first in the market, and to be provided with a full supply 
of every thing needed ; but not knowing what is actually required, either 
in quantity or description, every thing is taken,—a glut ensues,—and more 
than half the Exports are lost or destroyed. 


Such accurate knowledge cannot be speedily obtained, except by a Voy- 
age undertaken for that express object, and with adequate preparation for 
effecting it on a systematic and complete plan. 


The first requisite for this purpose, is that a Ship of sufficient size and 
competent equipments should be provided by the British Public, fitted, 
manned, and ready fur sea; combining perhaps the use of Steam for oc- 
casional application in currents and calms, with the Safety Tubes of Mr. 
Watson as a security from foundering; and such other modern improve- 
ments as may tend to increase the speed, safety, and perfect agp mae ge 
of the Voyage, and accompanied, if possible, by a Tender or Vessel of 
smaller dimensions, for the greater facility of operations, as well as for mu- 
tual aid. 


The Ship and her equipments being given as a Donation to this great 
object, no further aid on the part of the Public will be needed; as the or 
dinary operations of Trading, in the purchase and sale of commodities, and 
in the conveyance of goods and passengers from place to place, on the 
route, will defray all the subsequent charges of the Voyage; and to prevent 
all misconception on this subject, it is particularly requested to be observed 
that this is not intended as a Joint-stock or Trading Company, but a Publie 
Subscription fora great Public Undertaking, without further risk or concern 
on the part of the Subscribers. 

The objects that I pledge myself to keep constantly in view, during the 
whole of this Expedition, and the benefits I may hope to effect by it, of a 
public and general nature, will be the following :-— wan 
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I.—To add to the existing stock of knowledge, every new fact that can 
be collected respecting the Geography and Hydrography of the Coasts and 
Islands visited ; and to make the most ample researches that can be effected 
respecting the Statistics, Productions, Manners, Wants, &c. of every parti- 
cular place; as well as to collect Specimens of whatever may be found to 
deserve preservation, in Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy, &c. ; as well 
as of the Artificial Products and Native Wares, where any such exist. 


II.—To introduce into all the Ports visited, Specimens in small quanti- 
ties, but in infinite variety, of all the various descriptions of Goods manu- 
factured in England; whether in Woollens, Silks, or Cottons; in Metals, 
Glass, or Earthenware; so as to ascertain, by actual experiment, what par- 
ticular descriptions of Goods are suited to particular Markets, and what are 
the quantities, patterns, textures, prices, and other peculiarities best adapted 
to each; for the want of which knowledge, all the evils of Overtrading have 
happened. 


III.—To add to this distribution of the Specimens of English Manufac- 
tures, the introduction of the Useful Arts of civilised life, in the shape of 
Models, Drawings, and Descriptions of all the various Implements, Uten- 
sils, and Conveniences, of Agriculture, Husbandry, and Domestic Comfort, 
in use among ourselves: as well as Seeds, Plants, Animals, and Materials 
of Improvement of every kind ; and to lay the foundation for the establish- 
ment of Schools of Instruction, for increasing, perpetuating, and diffusing 
Useful Knowledge in every branch. 

IV.—To bring from the Coasts and Islands visited in the Voyage, such 
intelligent youths as may be disposed to accompany the Expedition,—from 
the age of twelve to sixteen,—sufliciently old to retain a perfect recollection 
of their country, manners, &c., and sufficiently young to receive readily new 
impressions, and to acquire the language and learning of other lands; so 
that, after educating them in some of the Public Institutions of Europe, 
they might be returned in safety to their own country, where they would 
do more in a few montlis to spread the knowledge and the arts of civilized 
life, than could be effected by strangers in as many years. 


These are the mere Outlines of the Plan,—but the statement of these 
will be sufficient to enable every reader to fill up much of the details. 


The classes of the community from whom the most cordial aid may be 


expected towards this undertaking,—and the reasons for their ready co-ope- 
ration,—are the following :— 


1.—From the Members of both Houses of Parliament :—Because the 
Information collected in such a Voyage, would be more copious and more 
accurate than the desultory Evidence of accidental and often unobservant 
and indifferent Witnesses, on whose imperfect testimony the Legislature is 


now too often obliged to rely, for the facts and opinions which form the 
basis of their Commercial measures. 


2.—From the Clergy and Gentry of England, from the Learned and Li- 
beral Professions, and from persons not engaged in any Mercantile Busi- 
ness :—Because the Abolition of Ignorance, Fdolatry, and Slavery, and the 


advancement of the great interests of Humanity, Morality, and Knowledge, 
will be promoted thereby. 


3.—From the Bankers, Capitalists, and Monied Interests of the Country : 
Because every extension of the channels and marts of Commerce, and 
every improvement in the condition of distant nations and people, creates 
additional employment for capital, and increases the value of their wealth. 


—_ 








~~ 
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4.—From the General Merchants:—Because every addition to the num- 
ber of places to which they may trade, lessens the chance of evil from the 
shutting up or suspension of their operations in any single quarter, and 
consequently multiplies their chances of gain: and because every improve- 
ment in the Charts of unknown Coasts and Seas increases the safety of 
Navigation and Trade. 


5.—From the Manufacturers :—Because the stagnation under which all 
classes now labour, from the increased power of production by means of 
machinery, can only be relieved by the opening new sources of consump- 
tion, and discovering new articles of Commercial return. 


6.—From the Shipowners:—Because the extreme depression of the 
Shipping Interest arises from the competition of foreign vessels sailing 
cheaper than English ones, and occupying the Carrying Trade of Europe: 
which can only be relieved by extending our Maritime Trade to distant 
yeh of the World, where, from the imperfect knowledge of Navigation and 

eamanship, no such competition will be met, but the superiority of British 
skill and experience will secure to British ships by far the largest portion 
of the maritime conveyance. 


7.—From the Ladies of England generally :—Because one of the most 
distinguishing as well as the most revolting features of Eastern manners, 
and of semi-barbarous life every where, is the enslaved and degraded con- 
dition of Women :—and because it has been universally found that wher- 
ever nations or people become improved in their knowledge, or advanced in 
the scale of civilization by intercourse with a superior race, there the con- 
dition of Women is ameliorated: and this effect becoming again a cause, 
creates a further improvement in the condition of Men :—thus augmentin 
and reproducing good, until at length Wives become the intellectual an 
honoured companions, instead of being the degraded slaves of their 
Husbands, —and Moihers become the cultivated instructors, instead of 
being the mere nurses of their Children. 


8th and Lastly —From Public Literary Institutions, and from the Con- 
ductors of the Public Press :—Because every acquisition made to thestores 
of Knowledge increases their power and importance, as the great Directing 
Engine by which Public Opinion is regulated and swayed :—and because 
all the preceding Classes already enumerated, are under the influence of 
their dominion and controul. 


It may be added, that since this Plan of the Voyage was first sent to the 
Press, an Association for effecting a portion at least of the same objects, has 
been established in Paris, under the title of “ The Society of Civilization,” 
at the head of which is the Count de Laborde, supported by most of the 
Nobility and Learned Men in France: and we have long had in England 
an Association for discovering the interior of Africa—as well as another for 
improving the condition of its unhappy people,—both of which are honoured 
with the names and support of some of the noblest families in England. 


The difficulty of effecting such objects by a single Association, is, how- 
ever, exceedingly great :—first, from the impossibility of obtaining sufficient 
funds from the small annual Subscriptions of four or five hundred members 
only, and from the cust of all the operations being wholly an outlay of ex- 
pense, without any sources of profit from which to defray them :—and se- 
condly, from the diversity of opinion and distraction of councils, inseparable 
from an Association, being most prejudicial to the rapid and decisive exe- 
cution of indispensably prompt and energetic measures. 





* See the Letter of Lord Brougham at p. 633. 
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The present Expedition will be free from all these difficulties: as, if the 
ship be once floated from the shores of England at the public expense, the 
Expedition will then maintain itself, without further aid, by the ordinary 
sources of trade and profit in the route: while a single directing mind, as- 
sisted only by the Scientific Companions and fellow-oflicers of the Voyage, 
(to include an Astronomer, Hydrographer, Professors of Geology, Minera- 
logy, Botany, Zoology, &c., with Artists skilled in all the branches of De- 
sign, who will be selected with reference to their attainments in each de- 

artment of Knowledge,) will unite energy and prudence, with promptitude, 
Sicksion, and dispatch. 


Of my own qualifications for this undertaking I will say only this: 
That from my cradle, the love of Enterprize and the ambition of Discovery 
and Improvement have been my leading passions. I went to sea at nine 

ears of age,—obtained a maritime command before I was ge emg. Oy 
1ave visited in that capacity almost all parts of the world,—the West In- 
dies, North and South America, the Mediterranean, Turkey, Egypt, the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulpb, the East Indies, including Bombay, Ceylon, 
Madras, and Bengal,—and have travelled by land far into the interior of 
Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Media, 
and Persia. I have adopted the costume, learnt the tongue, and accus- 
tomed myself to the manners of almost all the several countries named, and 
passed with safety and respect through each. I am in my forty-fourth 
year, sufficiently strong, healthy, vigorous, and energetic, for any enterprize 
of difficulty and danger,—and with enough of experience to assist my judg- 
ment, without extinguishing my zeal;—while the Books I have written, 
and the Discourses or Lectures I have delivered, of which not less than 
100,000 different individuals in various parts of England have been the 
witnesses, will confirm my capacity to collect information, to record it in 
writing, and to impart it verbally to others. 

The only means I ask for conducting and commanding this Enterprize 
is this:—That the ship and her equipments,—such as the means thus raised 
may furnish,—be in the first instance provided by the British Public, leav- 
ing every subsequent expense of the Vovage to be paid out of her trading 
freights or gains :—and that all the materials thus supplied to me as in- 
struments with which to effect the undertaking, be placed entirely at my 
disposal :—on the pledge that after this Voyage round the Globe has been 
performed, and the objects accomplished, as far as may be found practicable 
according to the Plan detailed above, a faithful Narrative of the proceedings 
of the Expedition, from its departure till its return, shall be published, for 
the honour of those who may contribute to its formation, and, it is hoped, 
for the benefit of the World at large. 


168, Piccadilly, London. J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 


When this Plan had been shewn to most of the distinguished patrons 
of enterprize among the nobility, and men of science in London, and 
a suflicient extent of approbation obtained to warrant its being brought 
more prominently before the Public,—this was done, under the highest 
auspices and the most favourable circumstances that could be desired: 
‘in proof of which, it will be sufficient to shew the Requisition by whieh 
the Meeting was convened, it being addressed to one of the highest 
‘personages in the land, and signed by a greater number of persons of 
rank and distinction than almost any Requisition ever known, of 
such a nature, or for such a purpose. It was this :-— 
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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


London, July 17, 1830. 
May it please your Royal Highness, 


We, the undersigned, Subscribers to a Fund for effecting a Voyage 
round the Globe, for the purposes of Discovery, Civilization, and Commerce, 
eombined, respectfully request that your Royal Highness will do us the 
honour to preside at a Meeting at the Royal Institution, on Thursday next, 
the 22nd inst., at One o’Clock ; for the purpose of hearing, from Mr.Buck- 
ingham, under whose direction and command the proposed Voyage is to be 
undertaken and performed, an Address, in which he intends to develo 
the nature of the objects to be accomplished, and the means by which he 
hopes these may be obtained: and for the purpose of submitting certain 
resolutions thereon. 

We have the honour to be 


Your Royal Highness’ most devoted Servants— 
(Signed by) Tue Lorp Cuancettor Brovcnam. 


Tue Doke or Somerset. Tue Doxe or Devonsmire. 
Tue Doke or Beproro. Tue Marauis or LaANspowne. 
Tue Marauis oF Siico. Tre Eart or Durnam. 
Lorp Hottanp. Lorp Nucent, M.P. 

Lorp Dover. Sin Jonn Sincvair, Barr. 
Ricut Hon. F. Leveson Gower. E. D. Davenport, M.P. 
Sir Francis Burpett, Barr. R. Orway Cave, M.P. 

Sir J. C. Hosnovse, Barr. Carr. A. W. Rong, R. E. 
Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE. Capt. A. M*Konocute, R.N. 
Carr. F. Marryatt, R.N. A. V. Kirwan. 

Henry Lytron Butwer, M.P. E. Wynn Penparves, M.P. 


Tue Honovurasie Leicester STANHOPE. 


On this Requisition being presented to His Royal Highness, he said 
that he had never before received an Invitation signed by so great @ 
number of persons of rank and distinetion: and that on this account, 
as well as from his cordial approbation of the Plan and Design of the 
Voyage itself, he should cheerfully attend, and give the undertaking 
his most cordial support. The following is a Report of what took place 
at the Meeting held in pursuance of this appointment. 


RESOLUTIONS AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


At a numerous Public Meeting, held at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, on Thursday, July 22d, 1830, His Royal Highness the Duxe oF 
Sussex, President of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, in the Chair, the following Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Moved by His Grace rue Dvxe or Somerset, President of the Royal 
Institution: and Seconded by Lorp Jonn Russe.t, M.P., Vice Pre- 
sident of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


1. That the Plan on which Mr. Buckingham proposes to conduct @ 
Voyage Round the Globe, for promoting the great objects of Hydrographi- 
cal Discovery—Practicab Civilization—and Commercial Enquiry—appears 
to this Meeting to be eminently well calculated to ——_ great National 
advantages, and much gener. good; and to be t erefore entilled to the 
cordial support of all ranks and classes of His Majesty’s subjects. ia 
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Moved by Apmirat Sir Sypney Smrru, K.C.B.: and Seconded by 
Sir AvexanpgR Jounson, late Chief Justice of His Majesty’s 

~ Supreme Court of Ceylon, and Vice President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

2. That the maritime experience, active habits, and diversified knowledge 
evinced by Mr. Buckingham in his Writings and Lectures on the Coun- 
tries of the Eastern World, added to the unwearied zeal manifested by 
him in his endeavours to excite the sympathy of the people of Europe in 
behalf of their Asiatic fellow-beings,—are, in the opinion of this Meeting, 
qualifications which peculiarly fit him for commanding this Expedition, 
and conducting it to a happy termination. 


Moved by Lory Duruam: and Seconded by Tue Reverenp ArTHur 
S. Wane, D.D. F.S.A. 


3. That the Members of this Assembly, having themselves cheerfully 
contributed their assistance towards the commencement of this new and in- 
teresting Undertaking, do feel themselves justified in earnestly inviting all 
the Encouragers of Useful Knowledge—the Friends of Moral Improve- 
ment—and the Promoters of Commercial Intercourse—to co-operate with 


them in advancing, hy their contributions—the completion of this great 
design. ' 


Moved by Generat Sir Samuet Bentuam, K.S.G., and seconded by 
Cotonet tHe HonouraBie LEIcesTER STANHOPE. 


4. That the Noblemen and Gentlemen, already among the earliest of the 
London Subscribers, and including Members of all the several Professions, 
be solicited to select out of their own numbers, a Central or Metropolitan 
Committee, (five of whom may at any time form a quorum,) for the pur- 


pose of suggesting such measures as they may conceive best calculated to 
promote the end in view. 


5. That the Subscribers to this Undertaking, in different parts of the 
Country, be recommended to form similar Committees from among their 
own numbers, to effect the same objects in their respective neighbourhoods, 


and to communicate the result of their efforts to the Central Committee in 
Town. 


6. That the Country Bankers generally be solicited to permit the deposits 
of Subscriptions at their several Banks, in each of the Provincial Towns, 
for ultimate remittance to the Committee in London; and that they be 
also invited to assist in promoting the success of this Enterprize in their 
respective circles. 

7. That the London and Provincial Press be also earnestly requested to 
give the utmost publicity to the leading features of the proposed Voyage— 
so that all classes of their readers may become speedily and accurately 
acquainted with the nature of the objects it is intended to accomplish. 


8. That the following London Bankers be empowered to receive and re- 
tain all Subscriptions, whether paid to them in Town, or remitted from the 
Country : and to hold the amount in trust, at the disposal of the Committee 
to be appointed as above—who, acting in conjunction with Mr.Buckingham, 
will apply it to the exclusive purpose of the purchase of the Ship and her 
Equipments, and other necessary Expenses connected with the prosecution 
of the Voyage proposed :—namely, Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
1, Lombard Street; Messrs. Ransom and Co. 1, Pall Mall East; and 


Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand ; to whom, therefore, all Subscriptions 
are requested to be paid. 
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Lorp Duruam then moved the cordial Thanks of the Meeting to His 
Royal Highness rue Duke or Sussex, for the deep interest taken by him 
in the object proposed ; and for so ably presiding over the Meeting of this 
Day; which, being seconded by Mr. Bucktncuam, was carried by accla- 
mation ; and by the whole Assembly rising amid general cheers. 


An Open Committee, including the Movers and Seconders of the pre- 
ceding Resolutions, and about fifty of the principal Subscribers, w 
names will be found in the Subseribers’ List, was subsequently formed, 
and the following were the Appointments confirmed by them: 

Sir Georce Ducke7t, Bart. 50, Pall Mall, Treasurer; 
Tue Hon. Lercester Stanuore, St. James’s, Secretary ; 
To whom, therefore, all Contributions in aid of the Expedition, and all 


Communications intended for the London Committee, are requested to be 
addressed. 





The nature of the intended Expedition being known in France, 
Mr. Buckingham was urgently invited by one of the most distinguished 
Travellers and Men of Science in that Country, to visit it, for the 
purpose of obtaining the co-operation of the French in this design: 
and a compliance with this invitation having been recommended b 
the Committee, Mr. Buckingham repaired to Paris, and during his 
stay there obtained warm assurances of support. The opinions enter- 
tained of the Plan of the Voyage may be best gathered from the fol- 
lowing high encomiums :— 


LETTER OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM. 


Extract of a Letter addressed by Lord Brougham, President of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to Mr. Buckingham, dated June 
3, 1830. 

 T have not for a long timeseen any Plan so much to my liking as 
the one you communicated to me yesterday, and which I have attentively 
considered. I had been some considerable time ago thinking of a Voyage 
of Discovery, or rather for mutually obtaining and giving useful Informa- 
tion, to be set on foot by an Association. But your Plan, combining the 
trading part of it with the other, and effecting the object without the dis- 
traction of councils incident to a Society, and very prejudicial to executive 
measures, I admit to be very far better on every account; and I heartily 
wish it all success. I am desirous of contributing my share towards its 
fulfilment in any way I can be of use.” 


ne 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE LIVERPOOL EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


James Cropper, Esq. in the Chair. 
ReEsouvep, 

That this Committee, fully sensible of the services rendered to the 
India Question by J. S. Buckingham, Esq., in the delivery of his Lectures, 
both in Liverpool and elsewhere—thus giving an impulse to the subject at 
a most important period—beg leave to offer him their sincere thanks for 
his valuable assistance ; and to subscribe the sum of Twenty, Guineas to 
the Voyage he has in contemplation, with their best wishes for its success. 


Committee Room, Li R. MOORSOM, See. pro. tem. 
July 21, 1830. 
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RESOLUTIONS AT THE ATHENEE ROYAL OF PARIS. 


At a Public Meeting held at the Athenée Royal of Paris, November 15, 
1830, attended by Peers, Deputies, Members of the Institute, and others 
favourable to the proposed Expedition, (Monsieur Jean Baptiste Say, 
the Professor of Political Economy, in the Chair,) a series of Resolutions 
similar in spirit to those of the London Meeting, were passed unanimously, 
of which the following are portions :— 


“ Aprés avoir examiné avec soin les plans proposés par M. Buckingham, 
et les avoir trouvés propres & ajouter de nouveaux résultats a ceux deja 
obtenus par les précédens navigateurs, et & en produire d’un genre en- 
tiérement neuf, plusieurs citoyens ont cru devoir aider M. Buckingham de 
leurs efforts. 


“ J] ont cru qu’au moment ot une sympathie des plus géneéreuses s’était 
montrée en Angleterre pour nos souffrances et nos succés, il était du devoir 
de la France de saisir avec empressement toutes les occasions de rapproche- 
ment, et, par conséquent, de se joindre a lAngleterre dans cette entre- 
prise. Elle offre, en effet, a deux grandes nations les moyens de s’unir 
pour augmenter les lumiéres de la civilisation qui brillent sur toutes deux, 
et pour en jeter quelques étincelles sur des peuples qui en sont encore to- 
talement prives. 


“ En consequence, le Comité a pris les resolutions suivantes : 


“ 1. Le Comité est composé de cinquante membres, qui auront le pou- 
voir de s’en adjoindre d’autres. 2. Le Comité, a pour Pobjet de rallier les 
efforts de la France a ceux de l’Angleterre, pour Me succés du Voyage au- 
tour du Globe, tel que le projette M. Buckingham, dans le triple but de 
faire des recherches scientifiques, de recueillir des renseignements commer- 
ciaux, et de répandre la civilisation. 3. Pour parvenir a ses fins, le Comité 
donnera la plus grande publicité au projet de M. Buckingham, afin d’ob- 
tenir de toutes les associations scientifiques, commerciales et philanthro- 
piques des souscriptions et des renseignemens sur les divers points du 
voyage.” 

An Open Committee of Fifty Members was accordingly formed : thesub- 
scriptions of the King, the Queen, the Dukes of Orleans and Nemou 
General Lafayette, and a number of Peers, Deputies, Men of Science, an 
Editors of the Public Journals, were obtained, to be published in the French 
List: and the following appointments were confirmed : 


Messrs. Larrirre and Co., Bankers, Treasurers. 
Messrs. A. Monremonr and E, Tuayer, Secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 
Extrait du Rapport a la Société Frangaise de Statisque Universelle, sur le 
projet de Voyage de M. Buckingham. 

“'M. Buckingham, déja connu dans la carriére des voyages par d’hono- 
tables travaux, a, dans la seance du 19 Oct. développé lui-méme son plan 
avec beaucoup @habileté, et a demandé ala Société d’encourager ses efforts 
ops la science des découvertes, et de vouloir bien joindre son approbation 

celles de beaucoup d’autres sociétés savantes. Vous avez, dans laméme 
séance, nommeé une commission spéciale pour vous faire un rapport sur le 
projet de M. Buckingham, en examiner les détails, et attacher, avec con- 
haissance de cause, au plan de lauteur, le poids de votre autorité scienti- 
fique, en faveur d’une entreprise qui portera sans doute de nouvelles 
Jumieéres dans la science hydrographique, dans les arts, et dans le commerce. 


* 
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“ C’est assurément une grande et belle idée que celle d’augmenter les 
relations des peuples qui habitent le globe, par les bienfaits que porte avec 
lui le commerce, qui ne marche jamais sans étre accompagné de la 
civilisation, et enlace ainsi le monde avec la chaine d’or des intéréts réci- 
proques. 


“Pour accomplir une aussi glorieuse entreprise, auteur propose une 
souscription, et fait un appel aux savans de toutes les nations, aux hommes 
honorables de tous les pays et de toutes les religions. 


“Le rapporteur de votre commission a ’honneur de vous proposer d’in- 
viter MM. les membres composant la Société Frangaise de Statistique 
Universelle & souscrire individuellement pour faciliter 4 M. Buckingham 
Pexécution d'une entreprise aussi vaste qu’utile aux sciences et a la civili- 


sation. 
(Signe) LE MARQUIS DE SAINTE-CROIX. 


On his return from France, Mr. Buckingham communicated to the 
Committee the result of his Mission,—and stated to them the very 
general feeling at Paris that the Government of England ought to as- 
list such an Expedition :—when it was thought advisable to make the 
solicitation of aid from the State as moderate as possible: and the fol- 
sowing Letter was accordingly agreed to be sent :— 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART. 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


38, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 
Sir, Dec. 20, 1830. 

In the month of July last, a Public Meeting was held at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain—His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex in the Chair—for the purpose of taking into consideration the Plan 
of a Voyage round the Globe, for the united purposes of hydrographical 
discovery, commercial exploration, and preparatory or progressive civiliza- 
tion. It was attended by a very numerous and highly respectable au- 
ditory: and the Plan being fully detailed, a series of resolutions were 
moved successively, by his Grace the Duke of Somerset, the President of 
the Royal Institution, by Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, Sir Alexander Johnstone, Judge, General Sir Samuel 
Bentham, the Rev. Dr. Wade, and the Hon. Colonel Stanhope, expressing 
their cordial approbation of the plan, and recommending its immediate 
and extensive support; which resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


A Committee was then formed out of the earliest patrons of the Plan, 
which included four members of the Royal Family, about fifty Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons, and a great number of distinguished 
officers of the navy and army, members of the clerical, legal, and medical 
professions, merchants, bankers, literary men, &c. ; and subscriptions were 
immediately obtained from a few of the leading men of each profession in 
London, and from some of the principal residents in almost every town of 
importance in the country. 


The extensive Lenny Am this undertaking, and the very general ap- 
probation with which it been viewed in all parts of England, may 
therefore be safely inferred from this. 


” The recent change in the Government of France inducing the Committee 
to believe that the public men and the friends of science and humanity in 
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that country would very readily co-operate with them in the support of this 
expedition, and having myself received a cordial invitation from the Count 
Alexander de la Borde, one of the most distinguished voyagers, then Pre- 
sident of a Society for the promotion of Civilization, a Member of the 
French Chamber, and Prefect of the Seine, it was resolved by the Committee 
that I should visit Paris accordingly. 

1 have just returned from that capital, and have submitted to the Com- 
mittee the gratifying proofs that the King, the Queen, the Duke of Orleans, 
and many of the leading peers and deputies of France, have added their 
names as subscribers to this undertaking; that several of the learned 
societies have examined, reported upon, and cordially approved of the Plan, 
and that a Committee of fifty members, including some of the most distin- 
guished members in that country, has been established to promote the 


advancement of the object in France, as cordially and as extensively as in 
England. 


The recent happy change in the Government of this country having 
brought into His Majesty’s councils almost all the earliest patrons and 
encouragers of this Expedition in England,a new hope has been inspired that 
His Majesty’s Government, animated by the desire of extending geogra- 
phical discovery, of exploring new marts for commerce, of relieving our 
superabundant population, and of diffusing useful knowledge in eve 
branch, would readily afford this Expedition their countenance and their aid. 


Aware, however, of the peculiar situation of the country, and of the 
pledges to retrenchment of expenditure in every department, the Committee 
do not think of asking assistance in money from any of the public funds. 
They confine their solicitations to that which will not require any actual 
outlay of expense on the part of the State, nor interfere with the pledges of 
retrenchment given. 


In former years, and under former administrations, many thousands of 
the public money have been expended in the support of naval expeditions 
in ships, equipment, provisions, pay, Xc., for the sole purpose of solving some 
geographical problem—as in the recent voyages of Captains Ross, Parry, and 
Franklin, to the North Pole; and for correcting the charts of distant parts 
of the world—as in the surveys of Captain Owen, on the east coast of 
Africa, Captain King in Australia, and many others that might be named. 
Without derogating in the least from the utility of these expeditions, 
which is sufficiently acknowledged, it may be at least assumed that the 
combined interest of commerce and civilization, which the Voyage under 
my direction will superadd to hydrographical discovery, will not lessen its 
claim to an equal share of approbation, from the Government of a great 
maritime, commercial, and philanthropic country like our own; and es 
cially at a moment when the councils of the State are filied by those b 
whom these objects have always been warmly patronized and commended. 


I am requested, therefore, by the Committee, to express a hope, that from 
among the great number of unoccupied ships now at the disposal of the 
Government, some one may be spared, and be permitted to be appropriated 
to the prosecution of this Voyage, under such conditions and guarantees as 
may be deemed necessary, consistently with the pledges already made to 
the public, of — the Expedition in a certain manner, and with 
reference to the combined objects described. If such a ship be granted for 
this purpose, the honour will be as great to the British Government, and 
the benefit as undoubted to the British nation, as if the whole cost of the 
expedition, from its departure till its return, were paid out of the public 
funds ; while, by this mode, it will be effected without the cost of a single 
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shilling to the country beyond the grant of the ship itself; as the merchants 
and manufacturers of England will readily supply the lading, so as. to 
effect all the commercial objects at their expense, and the friends of 
science and civilization in both countries will then furnish abundant funds 
to defray every other charge of the undertaking for the philanthropic ob- 
jects in view. 


In conclusion, I beg to submit enclosed, a copy of the Plan adverted to, 
with the resolutions, and lists of the Committees of England and France; and 
have only to add, that my Lord Chancellor Brougham has expressed him- 
self in terms of the highest ible approbation of the Plan in al) its 
details, in which he is joined by many of the leading members of His 
Majesty’s present Administration. 


__ As it is quite possible that this, my application to you, may be deficient 
in some of the formalities which ought to be observed—but in which, if I 
fail, it is from want of knowledge, and not by design—I have further to 
solicit the favour of a personal interview on this subject, at such early 
period as you may have the kindness to appoint, that I may offer any 
explanation you may desire, and receive the pleasure of your commands; 
awaiting which, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


(Signed) J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 





REPLY FROM THE ADMIRALTY,—ADDRESSED TO 
MR. BUCKINGHAM. 


‘ Admiralty Office, Dec. 24, 1830. 
IR, 

Sir James Graham having laid before my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty your letter of the 11th inst., detailing the Plan of a Voyage 
round the Globe, for the united purpose of hydrographical discovery, com- 
mercial exploration, and preparatory or progressive civilization, and ex- 
pressing the hope of the Committee that from among the great number of 
unoccupied ships now at the disposal of the Government, some one may be 
spared, and be permitted to be appropriated to the prosecution of this 
Voyage, I have it in command to acquaint you that their Lordships have 
no authority to dispose of His Majesty’s ships but on His Majesty’s 
service, and that the above-mentioned request cannot therefore be complied 
with.* I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 
(Signed) JOHN BARROW. 





* It may be stated here as an illustration of the readiness with which this rule 
can be broken through, when any particular purpose is to be served, that the same 
power, which cauld not grant the use of an empty and unoccupied vessel, to cost 
the nation nothing, for the purpose of performing a Voyage of Discovery and Re- 
search, could yet devote to the service of Sir Walter Scott, a Frigate of 50 guns 
completely manned and armed, to convey him from England to the Mediterranean, 
and to wait upon him there at his pleasure, at a cost of not less than £50,000 a 
year at the least. Both might perhaps have been done, without great injury to 
the public service: but that the latter should have been granted and the former 
refused, seems to prove any thing but true economy. 
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While the Government were thus backward in rendering assistance, 
testimonies of various kinds flowed in from the Country, approving 
the object, and offering contributions for its support, of which two 
only are selected. They are the following :-— 





LETTER OF THE REVEREND MR. SCORESBY. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. W. Scoresby, ( Author of Voyages in the 
Arctic Regivns ) to his Friend, W. Rathbone, Esq.of Liverpool, Feb.7,1831. 


“ The Public owe Mr. Buckingham a debt of gratitude, which eventually 
I hope will be repaid. Most certainly, we never could have stood in our 
present position for resisting the East India Company’s extraordinary Mo- 
nopoly, had it not been for Mr. Buckingham’s Herculean labours. I will 
trouble you to put down my name as a Subseriber to his proposed Voyage. 
The innumerable claims on a Clergyman’s limited income, leave him but 
little for any object not especially religious, But the Plan of his Voyage is 
so good, and the object so important ; and, moreover, the Voyager himself is 
so highly qualified, apparently, for the investigation intended, that I cannot 
allow such an Expedition to leave this Country without, at least, giving my 
name as one of the humbler Subscribers to this interesting undertaking.” 


RESOLUTIONS AT THE COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 


At a very numerous and respectable Meeting of the Inhabitants of Leeds, 
held at the close of Mr. Buckingham’s Lecture, developing his Plan of a 
Voyage round the Globe, for the promotion of Geographical Science, the 
extension of British Commerce, and the advancement of Civilization, at 
the Commercial Buildings, on Monday Evening the 4th of April, 1831, 


James Houprortu, Esa. in the Chair. 


It was moved by T. B. Pease, Esq. seconded by James Harcreaves, 
Esq. and carried unanimously, 


Ist, That the past labours of Mr. Buckingham, in the devotion of many 
years of time, and a considerable sacrifice of fortune, to the advocacy of a 
‘ree Trade with the Eastern World, entitle him to the cordial support of 
the Mercantile and Manufacturing Community in any future undertaking 
connected with the advancement of that important object. 


It was moved by AntHony Trttey, Esq. seconded by Josepn Bateson, 
Esq. and carried unanimously, 


2nd, That the Voyage proposed to be performed by Mr. Buckingham, 
for the Exploration of the Coasts and Markets of the Eastern Seas, is es- 
pecially calculated to benefit the Mercantile and Manufacturing Interests 


of Yorkshire, and is therefore worthy of their liberal and effectual patronage 
and assistance. 


It was moved by James Ricnarpson, Esq. seconded by Eowarp 
Barnes, jun. Esq. and carried unanimously, 


3rd, That a Committee be therefore appointed for Leeds and its neigh- 
bourhood, to obtain the utmost amount of support that may be found prac- 
ticable for Mr. Buckingham’s Undertaking, and to remit the same to the 
Committee and Treasurer of the Expedition in London. 


(Signed) James Hotprorru, Chairman. 
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After this, Mr. Bockincuam visited nearly all the principal Sea- 
Ports and Manufacturing Districts of England, to give public exple- 
nations of the nature of this Voyage, to point out the chvantgi 
would result from it, to Science, to Navigation, and to Commerce,— 
and to shew, that even on the bsg on of self-interest, it was worthy 
of adequate public support. He was every where received with plau- 
dits of approbation, and hospitable entertainment,—as the Papers of 
the Day, recording these proceedings, sufficiently testify. But, from 
the mutual and reciprocal feeling of jealousy on the part of the Go- 
vernment and the People,—the latter conceiving, that as it was for the 
national benefit it ought to be undertaken at the public expense, and 
the funds to be furnished by the Treasury, as for any other Expedi- 
tion of Research,—the former conceiving that as it was a Voyage chiefly 
intended to explore new markets for British merchants and manufac- 
turers, its cost should be defrayed by a subscription among these, as 
the parties most deeply interested:—from this feeling on the part of both, 
the support of neither could be sufficiently obtained. At the same mo- 
ment there were members of the Nobility spending their thousands to 
promote a horse-race, or to raise a competition in a Yacht Club; and 
members of the mercantile body risking their hundreds in speculations 
of every sort and kind: while the most insignificant contribution from 
each compared with their fortunes, devoted to this Voyage, would 
have done honour to the nation, brought advantage to themselves, 
and laid the foundation of an enlarged and advantageous intercourse 
with millions of our fellow-beings in distant regions of the earth. 


After every effort that could be made, by time, labour, and money, 
to obtain the requisite support,—and made in vain,—a Meeting of the 
Committee was held in London ; and it was accordingly resolved that 
as a great number of the Contributors were deeply impressed with the 
claims of Mr. Buckingham to some mark of their approbation and 
support, it should be put to the choice of every individual Subscriber, 
whether, since the Voyage could not be accomplished, he would receive 
back the amount contributed by him,—or transfer it to a fund for the 
purchase of an Annuity on Mr. Buckingham’s life, with reversion to 
fis family in case of his previous death; and this being determined 
on, a Statement of the whole Case was drawn up for publication : and 
when the answers of all the parties addressed had been received, so as 
to enable the Committee to complete the List of Subscribers to the 
Voyage, and Subscribers to the Annuity,—a copy of such complete 
List, which will follow this, was sent to every individual contributor, 
enclosed in the following Circular. 

“16, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

“ Mr. Buckincuam presents his respectful compliments to those dis- 
tinguished Noblemen and Gentlemen who octane his intended Voyage 
with their patronage and aid, and avails himself of this opportunity to ten- 
der them his sincere thanks for the confidence they were willing to repose 
in him, had the liberality of the Public generally equalled their own, and 
enabled him to proceed on his Expedition. ; 

“ He begs also to express his gratitude to those friends who so readily 
assented to the proposition of transferring their assistance to the purchase 
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f an Annuity, with reversion to his family in case of death ; and although 
Se eaall ro of such provision may fall short of their wishes, it does 
not in the least degree abate his sense of the generous spirit in which it 
was contributed. 


“ The Committee being about to close their proceedings by the publi- 
cation of a Revised List of the whole Subscription, a copy of this List is 
forwarded to each Subscriber, with a request that if any errors appear in 
the entry of their names, or the sums attached to them, they will have the 
kindness to communicate the correction they may desire, in a note to Mr. 
Buckincuam, who will have great pleasure in seeing their wishes complied 
with. 





The Sum thus realized will purchase an Annuity of from £25 to 
£30 per annum; and on thatgroundalone, the smallness of its amount, 
it has been made the subject of contemptuous sarcasms and ribaldrous 
reproach. Whether it be, or be not, an adequate compensation, for a 
long life of uninterrupted and unabated labour,—the sacrifice of a for- 
tune of £40,000 in the public cause,—and the devotion of every hour 
to the prosecution of useful labours for the public good,—it is for others 
to determine. But for ourselves, we feel no shame in receiving even 
this small gift; and that chiefly because we are assured that those by 
whom it was tendered, did so with all sincerity and disinterestedness, 
as a free-will offering, upon the altar of public retribution, for wrongs 
endured and injuries sustained. And while the members of the Royal 
Family are supported by contributions from the public purse,—while 
pensions are bestowed for services of every grade, from the Treasury 
of the State, without the payers having any option whatever of with- 
holding their contribution to the amount,—while Subscriptions of 
every sort and kind are annually raised for various testimonies to per- 
sons who are believed to have rendered services to others while living; 
in the shape of estates, and monuments, houses, and plate, all of the 
most costly kind,— and while even the family of Sir Walter Scott are 
objects of public solicitude, and large subscriptions are raised for their 
use, in return for the entertainment which the writings of their parent 
afforded,—though'these were, during his life-time, more liberally remu- 
nerated than the labours of any writer in ancient or modern times,— 
we know not how it can be deemed dishonourable in us, who have 
never yet eaten, and never desire to eat, the “bread ofidleness,” but who, 
at the same time, do not wish to descend to the grave without some 
hope of provision for those we may leave behind,—to accept that which 
is tendered to us, however small may be its amount. Should we ever 
live to receive restitution from the hands of our oppressors, and be re- 
instated in the fortune of which we were plundered in India, and for 
which we have as yet obtained no kind of redress, we shall be but too 
delighted to return that, which, under happier circumstances it would 
afford us more pleasure to pay than to receive ; and if ever that day 
shall arrive, we shall not be found wanting in our duty. 


The following is the Statement before alluded to, as enclosed in the 
Circular sent to every individual Subscriber; and with the perusal of 
that Statement, we leave the whole case in our reader’s hands. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S VOYAGE. 





APPROPRIATION OF THE FUNDS SUBSCRIBED FOR 
MR. BUCKINGHAM'S PROPOSED VOYAGE. 


—>— 


Tue period having arrived at which it is desirable and practicable to 
wind up the affairs connected with the Subscription above named, and to 
appropriate the funds collected according to the wishes of the parties by 
whom they were originally subscribed, it is thought proper to lay the 
following brief statement before the Subscribers and the Public at 
large, in order to remove any misconception that may exist as to the 
course pursued throughout the whole of the period devoted to this 
undertaking. 


The Plan of the Voyage was first made known in the month of July, 
1830, at a public meeting held at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in the Chair ; and the resolutions, 
approving of the Plan itself, and recommending its execution to be con- 
fided to Mr. Buckingham, as in every respect qualified for the command, 
were moved by the Duke of Somerset, Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, 
Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, General Sir Samuel Bentham, Chief Justice 
Sir Alexander Johnstone, the Honourable Leicester Stanhope, and 
others; and a long list of the most distinguished men in England gave 
it their avowed patronage and support. 


For nearly two years Mr. Buckingham was almost incessantly engaged 
in visiting the different sea-ports and manufacturing towns of England, 
in search of the requisite degree of support for a Voyage of the highest 
importance to the mercantile interests, while the Committee were engaged 
in London in assisting the same object; but, from the political excitement 
occasioned by the French revolution, which happened just at the time the 
Plan of the Voyage was first devoloped, and the continued agitation of 
the public mind ever since, by the fate of Poland, of Belgium, and of 
Portugal, with the still greater question of Reform at home—it was 
found impossible, with all the time, labour, and expence bestowed for 
that purpose, to obtain from the public the requisite amount of funds 
to carry the Voyage into execution. 

The Narrative that follows, with the Resolutions passed by the Com- 
mittee, and the List of Subscribers, with every particular annexed, will 
furnish the fullest information to all who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the details. 
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BRIEF OUTLINE 
OF 


MR. BUCKINGHAMWM’S LABOURS 


TO PROMOTE THE INTERESTS OF 


British Shipping, Commerce, and Manufactures. 





An impression having been entertained in some quarters that Mr. 
BuckincHan’s arduous and persevering labours in opposition to the Com- 
mercial Monopoly of the East India Company, were stimulated chiefly by 
the injuries he had received from their government abroad, and that all his 
zeal for the extension of British freedom, and of British trade, is grounded 
ona spirit of vindictiveness for wrongs sustained ,—it is thought proper to 
put the mercantile and manufacturing community of the country in 
possession of a brief summary of that gentleman’s public services in their 
cause, both before and since his residence in India, in order that they 
may thereby judge for themselves, when all the facts are before them, 
how far he is entitled to the merit of disinterestedness or patriotism, and 
whether his labours give him any claim on their consideration or not. 


1. Mr. Buckingham’s early life was passed chiefly at sea, he having 
entered on that profession at the early period of nine years of age. He 
was made a prisoner of war at ten; and in his eleventh year he was 
marched barefoot with his fellow captives for a distance of eight hundred 
miles through an enemy’s country.. 


2. After a further career of active service, he obtained the command 
of a merchant ship, at the early age of twenty-one; and was eminently 
successful in all his mercantile speculations, in the West Indies, in 
America, and in the Mediterranean Sea. 


3. In the year 1813, having suffered deeply from the calamitous effects 
of the plague at Malta, he left that island for Smyrna, where he collected, 
arranged and subsequently published, the most copious, minute, and 
accurate account of the trade of the Levant in general, and of Smyrna in 


particular, that has ever yet appeared from any pen, or in any public 
form.* 


4. From Smyrna Mr. Buckingham proceeded to Alexandria, and 
being there introduced to the Pasha of Egypt, he availed himself of this 
opportunity to point out to that eastern ruler the great importance of 


* See Oriental Herald, vol. x. pp. 72 and 473. 
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extending his commercial relations with Europe, on the one hand, and 
Asia on the other, for which his country was so advantageously situated. 
In the course of his stay at Alexandria and Cairo, Mr. Buckingham 
succeeded in prevailing on the Egyptian Pasha to encourage the settle- 
ment of European merchants in his dominions; to improve the quality 
of all the exportable products of the soil, more especially cotton, one of 
the great staple articles of trade; to afford greater facilities fur the im- 
portation of British manufactures; and to send as many of the male 
youths of Egypt as could be procured for that purpose to England, for 
education, and improvement in the various branches of European know- 
ledge ; all of which the Pasha has since done, and by the effects of 
these measures, the commerce of Egypt with Great Britain has since 
then greatly and profitably increased. 


5. At this period, Mr. Buckingham offered to undertake the opening 
and completion of a canal, from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and 
to make it navigable for ships of large burthen, which would shorten the 
route to India to half its present distance. This undertaking was highly 
approved, and would have been carried into execution but for the 
breaking out of the war with the Wahabee Arabs, which required the 
presence of the Egyptian Pasha to conduct the campaign, and called for 
all his resources, in men and money, to be applied to that object only. 


6. In 1814, Mr. Buckingham made a nautical survey of the dan- 
gerous channels of the Red Sea, by a voyage down its whole length, from 
Suez to Bab-el-Mandeb, onward to India, and thence back again, on his 
return to Egypt; collecting, with great labour, a mass of the most valuable 
information, tending to correct and improve the hitherto imperfect charts 
of that part of the globe, and thus greatly to lessen the future danger of 
shipwrecks and mercantile loss. His investigations would have been 
extended still further, but they were interrupted by his being arbitrarily 
banished from India, after a few weeks’ residence only, not in conse- 
quence of any faults committed, or even alleged (as the Government at 
the time publicly eulogised Mr. Buckingham’s character and labours) 
but in pursuance of the uniform policy of the East India Company's 
Monopoly, which is to obstruct and repress every trade but their own. 


7. In 1815, Mr. Buckingham succeeded in obtaining a treaty ot com- 
merce from the Pasha of Egypt, on behalf of the British merchants in 
India, and in England, by virtue of which, the trade carried on by the 
route of the Red Sea was placed on a scale of less than half the previous 
duties; and of this treaty, ratified by the British consul in Egypt*, Mr. 
Buckingham undertook to be the bearer, through a long and perilous 
journey overland, by the way of Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Persia, to 


* The original Treaty is in the possession of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
a 2 
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India, where he arrived a second time, after encountering almost every 
description of suffering in the way. 


8. In 1816, Mr. Buckingham was appointed to the command of a 
frigate, belonging to an independent Arab prince, the Imaun of Muscat, 
in which ship he visited the Persian Gulf, and there collected and 
arranged a large mass of valuable information relative to the existing 
commerce of Muscat, Bushire, and Bussorah; with surveys of the river 
Euphrates, and the shores of the sea into which it empties itself, added 
to investigations as to the best means of extending and improving the 
trade of that quarter, which together form the most complete body 
of fact and evidence on those subjects contained in any published 
works.* 


9. In 1818, after having visited and examined almost every part of the 
coast of Malabar and Coromandel, including both sides of the great 
peninsula of India, as well as the island of Ceylon, Mr. Buckingham 
arrived at Calcutta, in Bengal; but being directed, while there, to 
proceed with his frigate to Zanzibar, to give convoy to some slave vessels 
engaged in the conveyance of captives from thence to Muscat, he instantly 
resigned his command—though then it had become a highly lucrative 
employment—rather than countenance, by his presence or participation, 
that human slavery, to which he had all his life, from principle and from 
conviction, been warmly and zealously opposed. 


10. At the close of 1818, Mr. Buckingham established, in compliance 
with the wishes of the British merchants in Calcutta, a public newspaper, 
which was devoted to the advocacy of extended commerce, and good 
government in the East. The success of this paper was beyond all 
parallel; for though commencing, at the close of 1818, with a capital of 
only 3000/. sterling,—it yielded, in 1820, a net profit of 3000/. per annum 
—in 1821, a profit of 5000/.—and, in 1822, a profit of 8000/. per annum; 
the whole accumulated amount of which was invested or laid out in new 
buildings, improvements, presses, and materials for enlarging the concern 3 
bringing it, in the year 1822, or four years only after its commencement, 
to the actual saleable value of 40,0001. sterling; at which rate one-fourth 
of the property was disposed of accordingly. 


1}. In the editorship of this journal, Mr. Buckingham advocated, with 
so much zeal and success, the opening of the India and China trade te 
the enterprize of British merchants generally, and rendered his paper so 
powerful an organ for the exposure of monopoly, slavery, and despotism, 
that the Indian government, being unable to resist his efforts by reason 
or by law, arbitrarily banished him a second time from India, without a 
trial, hearing, or defence, and for no offence beyond that of questioning 


* See Oriental Herald, vol. xx. p. 36; vol. xxi, p. 136; vol. xxii. p. 79. 
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the propriety of an appointment, which was subsequently censured and 
annulled by the authorities in England—whose opinions were correctly 
anticipated—and for this anticipation, Mr. Buckingham was to be 
destroyed. 


12. Not satisfied with this severe exercise of arbitrary power, the Indian 
government had no sooner exiled Mr. Buckingham from his home, his 
friends, and his property, than they passed a law for the suppression of 
his journal in his absence, and giving it an ex post facto application, 
destroyed the whole of his productive concern, stopped entirely the source 
of all his future subsistence, and, by their cruel and protracted proceed- 
ings, entailed on his property an aceumulation of debt, which years of 
subsequent labour have been insufficient to wipe away ; they well know- 
ing, that the most effectual way to silence an opponent, is, if possible, 
to reduce him to hopeless poverty, to trample him in the dust, and then 
to load him with debts and embarrassments of such weight as to prevent 
his ever rising up again. 


13. Notwithstanding all this, however, Mr. Buckingham, on his arrival 
in England, in the year 1823, devoted his whole time, labour, and the 
small remnant of fortune which he had been enabled to rescue from the 
wreck, to legal proceedings against the East India Company, in the 
King’s Courts, and before the Privy Council; but was borne down in both, 
by the weight of their influence and their purse: while in the Parliament, 
constituted as it then was, no redress could be obtained. 


14. For a period of six years subsequent to his return from India— 
from 1823 to 1829—Mr. Buckingham conducted and supported a monthly 
journal, Tue Orrentat Heratp, whose pages were almost exclusively 
given to the advocacy of a free trade between Great Britain and the 
Eastern World ; and although the publication of that work entailed upon 
him, in the end, a loss of from 5000/. to 60001. sterling, yet its circulation 
has been attended with the best moral results, in its having prepared the 
way for awakening public attention to the present importance of our 
Eastern possessions and the future prospects of our Eastern trade. 


15. Since the year 1829, Mr. Buckingham has been incessantly engaged 
in visiting almost every town of importance in the kingdom ; and by his 
public lectures and addresses, by the formation of numerous associations, 
by discussions in the provincial papers, and by the free distribution of 
pamphlets and other publications, on the subject of the Eastern World, 
has caused, probably, several millions of hearers and readers together, 
in various parts of the country, to enquire into and reflect upon the evils 
of monopoly, slavery, and despotism, and to join the ranks of their oppo- 
nents, who, without such personal and spirit-stirring exertions as those of 
Mr. Buckingham, agitating the whole town and neighbourhood of every 
place visited by him in succession, would have remained ignorant of the 
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most important facts connected with those great evils, and consequently 
have continued indifferent to their removal. 


16. As the period for the probable opening of the Eastern trade ap- 
proached, Mr. Buckingham further devised and made public, in the year 
1830, the plan of a voyage of circumnavigation, which was intended to 
unite the great interests of geographical discovery, commercial enterprize, 
and civilisation in its highest and most important sense; a plan, which, 
for its noble design and benevolent and patriotic end, has never been sur- 
passed, and which received the highest encomiums frum the very first 
men of the age, expressed in the most open and public manner, but which 
was not carried into effect, merely for the want of sufficient public spirit 
in the nation to raise the necessary funds for its completion. 


Mr. Buckingham’s labours having thus, for nearly twenty years of his 
life, been uniformly directed to the extension of British Commerce, and 
to the removal of those restraints by which the British merchant was 
fettered in his operations in various parts of the globe ; and the results of 
those labours, though ruinous to himself in a pecuniary sense, having 
already been attended with the greatest benefits to others, and laid the 
foundation for still higher advantage to the country at large ;—the period 
seems to have arrived, when the British nation—but more especially the 
mercantile and manufacturing portions of it, in whose cause Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s labours have been spent, and his fortune sacrificed—should take 
upon themselves to decide whether they will consent to reap the benefits 
of that Public Opinion in favour of a Free Trade to India and China, 
which has been roused in every part of the country by Mr. Buckingham’s 
efforts,and which must ultimately prevail,—without caring what happens 
to the individual who has thus powerfully and successfully advocated 
their rights ;—or whether they will not rather evince their strict love of 
justice, and true British spirit, by placing Mr. Buckingham in that posi- 
tion of comfort and independence, from which he has been struck down 


by the hand of power, as a punishment for his zeal and perseverance in 
a public cause. 


Such a work has, indeed, already been begun; and asits completion will 
be easy, if it be only followed up with becoming spirit and liberality, it 
is thought that a mere statement of the facts embodied in the Resolu- 
tions which follow, and which have already received the sanction of 
many of the original approvers of Mr. Buckingham’s voyage, as will be 
seen by the annexed list, where every subscriber’s name appears, will be 
sufficient to call forth, in every quarter in which they are made known, 
the requisite degree of support to effect the object proposed. 
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Ar a Meeting of the Committee for promoting the proposed Voyage 
of Mr. Buckineuam, held at the Crown Salt Anshan in the 
Strand, London, on Thursday, the 26th day of July, 1832— 


THE HONOURABLE LEICESTER STANHOPE, IN THE CHAIR, 


It was resolved— 

1. That Mr. Bucxtncuam’s exertions to obtain the requisite degree of 
public support to carry his proposed Voyage into execution, were continued 
almost without intermission for a period of more than a year, and conducted 
with zeal, energy, and discretion. 


2. That the inadequacy of the support obtained, arising, it is believed, in 
great measure, from the peculiar circumstances of the times, was the only cause 
of the proposed Voyage being relinquished. 


3. That in the expenditure necessarily incurred to carry forward the usual 
measures for giving publicity to the plan, and obtaining for it the utmost amount 
of aid, Mr. Buckingham had no control whatever over the funds, no portion of 
them being ever used or expended by any person, but with the sanction and by 
the order of the Committee, every check bearing the signatures of three of its 
members before presentation to the treasurer, Sir George Duckett, Bart., by 
whom alone the payments were made.* 


4. That the utmost frankness and fairness was observed in stating to every 
individual subscriber, by printed circular, the cause of the Voyage being relin- 
quished, and in giving to each the option of either receiving back his contri- 
bution, or permitting the appropriation of the amount to the purchase of an 
Annuity for Mr. Buckingham’s life, in testimony of the services he had ren- 
dered to the public, and the sacrifices to which he had been subjected from his 
zeal in its cause. 


5. That with a view to concentrate the whole amount of the subscriptions 
thus transferred by the assenting parties, it is desirable that the sums already 
subscribed for the purchase of this Annuity, and those deposited on this account 
in the provincial banks, be therefore collected in as soon as it may be found 
practicable, and that the country bankers holding such deposits be requested to 
remit the amount in their hands to the London bankers already appointed to 
receive the same, viz. Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Messrs,Coutts and Co. 
and Messrs. Ransom and Co., for the purpose of placing the whole under the 
control of the noble and distinguished individuals who have consented to act 
as Mr. Buckingham’s trustees, viz. Lord Durham, Lord Dover, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Milton, and Sir Thomas Denman, so that its investment in the 
proposed Annuity may be made by them without further delay. 


6. ‘That an accurate list of the subscribers to the Annuity be prepared, and 
transmitted to each individual whose name shall appear thereon, with a request 
that they will make any revision that may be necessary, to prevent all future 
error or misconception as to names or amounts; and that Mr, Buckingham be 
authorised and requested by the Committee to carry this into execution with the 
existing subscribers, and to procure such additional names as he may be able 
to do, transmitting to the Committee, from time to time, a report of such addi- 
tions, for the speedy completion of the full and accurate list desired. 


(Signed) LEICESTER STANHOPE, Chairman. 


* The following eleven members of the Committee deposited their signatures with 
the Bankers, as those only authorised to sign any drafts or checks, witbout the signa- 
tures of three of whom, no drafts or checks were to be honoured, viz.— 

Leicester Stanhope, Ralph Watson, J. T. Rutt, Edward Harrison, M.D., James 
Hutchinson, R. L. Chance, Alex. M‘Konochie, R.N., B. G. Babington, M B., Kowland 
Hill, George Fitzclarence (now Earl of Munster). 
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648 FORMS OF ASSENT AND DISSENT. 


Forms of Assent and Dissent, which have been submitted to 
every Individual Subscriber. 





As accuracy in names and amounts is extremely desirable, it is respectfully 
requested that the Subscribers to whom this List may be sent, will have the 
kindness (if they have not already done so) to express their written assent or 
dissent, afier the manner of the Forms given beneath, and forward the same, 
(under cover to Mr. Buckingham, 16, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, which will 
save the postage) addressed to the Hon. Leicester Stanhope, Chairman of the 
London Committee, for the purpose of completing the revised and accurate 
List, previous to its final publication, and enabling the Committee to place the 
amount subscribed in the hands of the following Individuals, who have kindly 
consented to act as Trustees on Mr. Buckingham’s behalf. 

TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of DurHaM. 


The Right Hon. the Earl Firzwit.iam. | The Right Hon. Lord Joun Russe.t, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Dover. | The Lord Chief Justice DenMAN. 





FORM OF ASSENT. 


I hereby yive my Assent to the purchase of an Annuity for 
Mr. Buckingham, under the Trustees named in the Resolutions of his 
Committee, dated July 26, 1832; and have puid, into the Bank of 
SMewe, 


Tees lk 


which I authorize the Trustees to appropriate as my Subscription to 
the Annuity proposed. 
(Signed) 





FORM OF DISSENT. 





I hereby express my Dissent from the proposition made by the Com- 
mittee for appropriating any portion of the Funds to the Annuity pro- 
posed ; and desire the sum deposited by me on account of this Subscription, 
in the Bank of Messrs. 


to be returned to me accordingly. 





(Signed) 





ACTUAL RESULT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION UP TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


#28 
1. Total amount nominally subscribed forthe Voyage - 1889 5 
2. Total expences of every kind incurred for the undertaking - 779 17 
3. Proportion of the subscribed amount actually paid - i 
4 ‘ 


. Proportion of the subscribed amount subsequently repaid 

. Proportion of the subscribed amount not paid at all 

. Amount in the hands of Duckett and Co’s assignees not 

7. Nett sum available for the purchase of an annuity 
Amount of annuity which this sum willsecure ~ 


Dw 


9 

: eZ 
yet received 58 3 
- - 437 8 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 









































Subscribed | Transferred 
Names. Residences. | for the tothe Bankers, 
| Voyage. Annuity to whom paid. 
, | 
Anglesea, Marquis of R .| Dublin | 1010 0 _ —Repaid. 
Auckland, Rt. Hon. Lord -| London 6 5 0 5 & @ |Ransom’s 
Aldam, William e . Leeds i} &§ & @ 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Alexander, James . London fs &- & @ 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Adams, Samuel é Nottingham .{| 1 1 0 - —Not Paid. 
Anthony, Charles, and Family é . Hereford 1111 0 1111 0 /|Smith’s 
Ashworth, Edmund ., Bolton § 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Anderton, James : F . London . 2320 _ —Not Paid. 
Aldersgate Institution, Lecture at -|London § 5 0 5 5 O |Smith’s 
A few Members of the same {London 95 0 9 5 © |Smith’s 
B 
Brougham, Lord Chancellor -|London . § 5 0 5 5 © |Coutts’s 
Bedford, His Grace the Duke of. .| Woburn §5& 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Benson, Robert . .| Liverpool 21 0 0 21 0 O |Smith’s 
Barclay, T. Brockhurst . Liverpool ; 6 & O 5 5 © |Smith’s 
Beresford, Lord Viscount -London . .| & 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Brooks, John . e .| Manchester -} 1010 0 10 10 0 |Duckett’s 
Burdett, Sir Francis, M. P. . London § 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Bulwer, H, — M. P. . London . 56 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Babington, William, M.D. . London § & 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Ball, Richard 4 . Bristol 8 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Babington, Se, M. B. » London . 5 6 0 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Bell, William . Sunderland 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Coutts’s 
Bennet, William . London , ae on 2 2 0 (|Duckett’s 
Birkbeck, George, M. D., and Family. London 1111 0 _ ety oor 
Bradbury and Evans . London § & 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Button, Nathaniel . «London Sk ¢ 1 1 0 |Duckett’s 
Banks, George é é ‘Leeds ° 55 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Berrey, George . Nottingham i i 6 oa lRanen Paid, 
Baines, Edward, and Son . Leeds § & 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Baines, Frederick, . Leeds te 110 Ransom! s 
Baines, Miss . Leeds 110 1 1 O |Ransom’s 
Burton, T. é . Nottingham ed @ — |—Not Puid. 
Brown, James « ° Dundee 5 5 0 —_ — Not Paid. 
Bacon, George . .| Nottingham , ae — —Not Paid. 
Bannerman, “Alemander, me Pp, ° .|Aberdeen . 5 & @ _ —Not Paid. 
Backhouse, Edward -| Sunderland r Sa ¢ 2 2 0 (|Coutts’s 
Blaikie, Alexander e . -|Aberdeen . aw &. © — —Not Paid. 
Bradley, G., and Son .|Nottingham wu & ¢ — — Not Paid. 
Backhouse, Jonathan, e .| Darlington P 8 8 0 8 8 0 (Duckett’s 
Bull, Rev. T. P. .| Newport ra 110 1 1 © |Ransom’s 
Byrne, Oscar ‘ . -|London . * =. ¢ 1 1 0 /|Duckett’s 
Birchall, Edwin . .| Leeds é ‘i &§ & 0 _ — Not Paid. 
Bruce, William .| Leeds . ® 33 0 3 3 0 |Ransom’s 
Brown, William Williams .| Leeds F ss ¢ 2 2 © |Ransom’s 
Bateson, Joseph ie 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Bell and Adamson Sunderland 110 , 1 1 O |Coutts’s 
Burnley, J. re . .| Leeds : &¢ | 1 1 © |Ransom’s 
Best, Mrs. ‘ . i Sunderland  t ¢ 1 1 @ |Coutts’s 
Baxter, Edward -| Manchester & & 0 5 5 O |Smith’s 
Barrow, Jobn e Manchester 110 | #1 1 © {Duckett’s 
Bracken, Thomas . Calcutta 550; 5 5 0 Ransom’s 
Booth, C. Liverpool 100 | #1 @ O |Smith’s 
Butler, E. Jun. , Birmingham .} 5 5 0 bes Ransom’s 
Blackburn, Thomas . .| Leeds P oe ee cae Ge Ransom’s 
Bentham, Gen. Sir Samuel, K. ‘s. G.|London . ey Se — —Not Paid. 
Brooks, Thomas .|Manchester aw 86 _— —Not Paid. 
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650 LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribed | Transferred 
Names. Residences. for the tothe | t — 
Voyage. Annuity. | ' whom paid. 
Bennett, John ° ° -|Manchester : 5 5 0 _ |—Not Paid. 
Benyon, Alfred -|Manchester .| 5 5&5 0 = \—N ot Paid. 
Beruers, F. . : -|Manchester ‘ 5 5 0 — \—Not Paid 
Beaver, Hugh -|Manchester A 3 3 0 — \—Not Paid. 
Bywater, Charlesworth, and Co. -|Leeds ° + 5 5 0 _ |—Not Paid. 
Burrel, Mr. Samuel . ,|Birmingham .| 1 0 0 = \— Repaid. 
Broomhead and Thomas _| Birmingham 5 5 0 _ \—Not Paid. 
Cc 
Cambridge, H.R. H. the Duke of .|Hanover . 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Coutts’s 
Cropper, James ‘ .| Liverpool 5 5 0 50 0 0 (|Smith’s 
Cavendish, Lord, M.P. J .|London . 5 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Coke, Thomas William ° -|Holkham 6 5 0 a \—Repaid. 
Christy, William Millar, é .|Clapham . 6 & 0 50 0 0 |Smith’s 
Coutts and Co. Bankers .| London - | & & O 5 5 0 \Coutts* 8 
Cave, Robert Otway .|Lendon | 5&5 8&8 O a \—Not Paid, 
Cropper, Edward, .|Liverpool . | 5 5 O 1010 0 |Smith’s 
Cock, Simon " .| London 5 &§ 0 — \—Not Paid. 
Clarkson, Thomas .| Ipswich * ‘ 33 0 3 3 0 (|Smith’s 
Compton, Joseph .| Manchester | & & O 5 5 0 (|Smith’s 
Chance, William .  .|Birmingham .| 5 5 0 5 5 O 'Duckett’s 
Churchill, D. 8. F «| Nottingham a: a3 @ — |—Not Paid, 
Clapham, Anthony .| Newcastle | & 8&8 O 5 5 0 'Ransom’s 
Clarke, Sir Alured, Field-Marshal .|London . .| 5 5 0 5 5 0 (Coutts’s 
Churchill, Joseph . .| Nottingham aces 6 —_ —Not Paid, 
Crown and Anchor, Lecture at. ./London 8 40 8 4 0 Duckett’s 
Crowley, John 2 . Wolverhampton. 5 5 0 — |—Not Paid, 
Cay, R. B. ; . .|Sunderland wrod 3. @ i \Coutts’s 
Campion, Robert .| Whitby 5 5 0 — |\—Not Paid. 
Cripps, William . ‘ .| Newport Pagnel. 5 5 0 ie ae ‘Ransom’ 8 
Claypon, B. . 3 : -| Boston A i & 6 @ 5 5 © Smith’s 
Crewdson, Isaac. ‘ .| Manchester § & O 5 5 @ |Ransom’s 
Cash, William ‘ ‘ .{London . 3 2-0@ 2 2 0 |Smith’s 
Corbet, David 5 ‘ {Worcester . .| 1°23 @ 1 1 0 |Ransom’s 
Couteur, Captain Le ‘ . eersey . ile: Sale! a 1 1 0 |Duckett’s 
Christie, Hector : é .{ Nottingham 1 1 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Coglan, Thomas ‘i -| Liverpool 1 0 0 1 0 0 |Smith’s 
Crawfurd, John : ‘ .| London 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
C. Chadwick, and Co. .| Leeds ‘ | & 6 O — —Not Paid. 
Cudworth, John .| Leeds § & 0 _— —Not Paid. 
Clapham, Peele John .| Leeds ° 220 ae —Not Paid. 
Charlesworth, Thomas .| Leeds ° 5 0 0 5 0 © /|Ransom’s 
Cooke, Thomas .| Manchester 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Cocker, John .| Manchester i oe _ —Not Paid. 
Cooke, Richard .|Liverpool . 5 5 5 —_ —Not Paid. 
Crewdson, Joseph .| Manchester es 8 2 2 0 |Ransom’s 
D 
Devonshire, His Grace the Duke of .j|London + 8&8 & 0 25 0 0 Duckett’s 
Durham, Right Hon. Lord ‘. .| London 5 5 0 5 5 0 Ransom’s 
Dver, Joseph C.  . re .| Manchester § 5 0 5 5 © |Smith’s 
Dover, Right Hon. Lord . - apes. 5 5 O 10 10 6 |Smith’s 
Deans, John : .| Glasgow a” 5 5 0 5 5 © Smith’s 
Davenport, Edward Davies. Tarporley . 5 5 0 5 5 © Duckett’s 
Denman, Lord Chief Justice London, _ 15 0 0 |Coutts’s 
Dehane, John, M. D .| Wolv erhampton. a —Not Paid. 
Doyle, Gen. Sir Sal Bart. .| London oo od 5 5 O a — Not Paid. 
Dawson, William . . .|Sunderland 110 1 ‘1 6 |Coutts’s 
Drummond, Henry . .|London 5 5 0 5 5 © |Duckett’s 
Doyle, Colonel C. J. ‘ London 5 5 0 nb —Not Paid. 
Delafons, J. P. . ‘ “| London 110 110 \Duckett’s 
Daniel, Edward “| Newport Pagnel 110 — I—N ot Paid. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 651 
Subscribed | Transferred 
Names. Residences, | for the py , 
Voyage. | Annuity. | ° whom paid. 
Duckett, Sir George, Bart. elLondon . p 5 5 0 5 5 0 (Duck 
Dean, Rev. A. -|Manchester , 110 220 seen 
Drake, James ‘Birmingham | 1 1 0 1 1 © |Ransom’s 
Dunn and Rose ‘Birmingham. 11 0 1 1 @ |Ransom’s 
Dodgson, John -|Leeds ° 110 1 1 @ |Ransom’s 
E 
Ellenborough, Right Hon. Lord -|London 5 5 0 _ --Repaid. 
Ebrington, Lord Viscount, M. P. ‘London . a. 38 8 5 5 O |Coutts’s 
Edwards, Moses -| Hereford 6 5 0 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Evans, Lieut. Raymond, R. bes -|London 28.6 — —Not Paid. 
Evans, William, M. P. -|Derby § 5 0 10 10 0 |Duckett’s 
Elkins, Eli ° ° -| Newport Pagnel = = _ —Not Paid. 
Eucleigh, Samuel . +  .|Manchester 65 0 _ —Not Paid. 
F 
Fitzwilliam, Right Hon.the Earl  -./London 5 5 0 — i—Not Paid. 
Ferrers, Right Hon. the Earl -| London 56 56 0 _— — Not Paid. 
Fonblanque, J. M. ° -+London . | &§ & 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Felkin, William . ‘ ‘Nottingham | 2 2 0 —Not Paid 
Floris, James . . -|London 7 eee 2 2 0 |Duckett’s 
Fleming, John -|Glasgow See @ —_ +—Not Paid. 
Fergusson, Robert Cutlar, M. P. ‘London . ,| 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Coutts’s 
Forster, James. ; é Wolverhampton} 5 5 0 — '— Not Paid. 
Finlay, Kirkman é - Glasgow . | 5 5 0 5 5 0 'Smith’s 
Fletcher, Samuel. ‘ -|Manchester 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Fletcher, Edward P é -| London i 5 5 0 5 5 0 [Smith's 
Friend, A .  «lLeeds ane @ 1 1 © jRansom’s 
Friend, A é ‘ -|London piviun a2 @ 2 2 0 |Duckett’s 
Franceys, M. ‘ -| Liverpool 4 mS 1 1 © ‘Smith’s 
Freemason’s Hall, Lecture at . |London . | 8 1 0 810 |Duckett’s 
Fenton and Murray e -| Leeds x 3 3 0 3 3 0 'Ransom’s 
Friends, a few e . -| Liverpool ‘ 310 0 310 © |Smith’s , 
Frazer, George ° -] Manchester | 2 23 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Fowden, William y -| Manchester 6 5 0 — —Not Paid. 
Fielden, T. . ° zi -] Manchester 6 & 0 _ Not Paid. 
G 
Gloucester, H, R. H. the Duke be -| London é &§ 5 0 5 5 0 .Duckett’s 
Glasscock, Captain, R. N. -| London om 56 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Gott, Benjamin . | Leeds | 5&5 5 0 5 5 @ jRansom’s 
Grenville, Right Hon. Lord .| Windsor § 5 0 5 5 0 Coutts’s 
Grieveson, Thomas -|Newcastle . 32 _ |—Not Paid. 
Gower, Right Hon. Francis Leveson Oatlands . 55 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Gibbons, John : Wolverhampton 330 3 3 0 (Smith's 
Grant, Right Hon. ‘Charles, M.P._ .| London 5 5 0 5 5 O 'Ransom’s 
Gunter, Richard London . 220 2 2 0 |Ransom’s 
Goldsmid, Isaac Lyon .| Dulwich 5 5 0 5 5 O [Smith's 
Gibbons, ‘Benjamin d Wolverhampton 330 3 3 0 |Smith’s 
Grant, Lieut. James, 14th Foot .| Dover 5 5 O — —Not Paid. 
Gray, the Rev. Robert e .| Sunderland 220 2 2 0 (|Coutts’s 
Gurney, Richard . ° .|Tregony ° 5 5 0 5 & 0 (|Duckett’s 
Graham, Alexander . Glasgow . 4+ §&§ & O —Not Paid, 
Guest, Josiah John, M. P. .|London <~S S t © 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Graham, George London . 4 3% 8 1 1 O {Duckett’s 
Gilchrist, John Borthwick, LL.D. London. 5 5 0 _ — Repaid 
Grosvenor, the Hon. Robert _|London 440 4 4 0 |Duckett’s 
Girling, J. A. ° » ,|London 11 0 1 1 6 |Duckett’s 
Grainger, J.A. . : _|London 110 _ +—Not Paid 
Gray, R. A. ° . {London 5 5 0 5 5 © |Duckett’s 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Subscribed | Transferred 3 : 
Names. Residences. | for the to the am Bashers, id. 
Voyage. Annuity. om pe 
j fa Johns 
Greenwich Institution, Lecture at .| Greenwich | 6°38 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s E Jorda 
Gibbins, Brothers ‘ -|Birmingham | 6 & @ _ — Repaid. 4 Jenki 
Goodman, John ° .-|Leeds 330 3 3 0 |Ransom’s 3 Jones 
Green, John . ‘ .'London og se @ 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 4 Judso 
Gordier, John ° . Liverpool ao 26 8 — —Not Paid. Johns 
Gill, Robert ° ° . Manchester ° 220 ~- —Not Paid. j 
Gammon, Mr. ‘ . . Manchester 100 _ —Repaid. a 
Gibbins, W. . ‘ ‘ . Birmingham : i © 1 1 @ |Ransom’s 
Kent. 
| Kenn 
j Kend 
{ Keep 
H | } Kirw 
Hastings, the Marquis of . Donnington +} 6 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 4 Kend 
Hill, Thomas Wright . ‘ . Hazelwood + §&§ 5&5 O 5 5 0 ‘Ransom’s : Keel! 
Hoyle, Thomas . Manchester Jk & 6 5 5 0 ) Smith’ 's : Kaye 
Holland, Right Hon. Lord .  . Kensington 5 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Coutts’s 
Halsewe!l, Edmund . . Brompton . . 5 5 0 _ |\—Not Paid. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. Bart. .| London | 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Hill, Arthur .| Hazelwood | &§ & O 5 5 0 |Ransom’s Leoy 
Heywood, Captain, R. N. Z .| London a & 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s Live 
Hutchinson, Bury : -|London . a. . 8:8 @ 5 5 0 |Duckett’s Lein 
Hope, Henry, M. P. ‘ ’ 'London : } 6 6 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s Lan: 
Horton, Rt. Hon. Sir Wilmot . — . London | 5 5 O 5 5 0 |Smith’s Law 
Hill, Frederick : - Hazelwood eho ae 5 5 0 {Ransom’s Line 
Hart, J.P. . Dublin ° | et © =< —Not Paid pa 
Hutchinson, James, and Family Highbury . . 1010 0 10 10 0 (|Smith’s Lar 
Hardcastle, "James . Bolton » + §& 5&5 O oo —Not Paid. Lea 
Harrison, Edward, M. D. sae |ondon 0 ae Oa. “® 5 5 0 |Duckett’s Lin 
Heatley, Patrick . {London , + 5 5 0 / 5 5 O |Smith's Loft 
Humphreys, Js ; 2 ‘| London 1:85 8 } —Not Paid. Loft 
Heard, John ‘ é \Nottingham a: -.2+1 © — —Not Paid. Luc 
Horbeck, W. ‘ r ‘| Nottingham aR @ | _ — Not Paid. Lee 
Hardy, Robert . : .\Worcester . . 5&5 & 0 |; 5 5 0 |Smith’s Lor 
Heywood, Benjamin ; :|Manchester + 5S &6 0} 5& § O /Smith’s Lav 
Holdforth, James .|Leeds i; 3 00 3 0 0 |Ransom’s Llo 
Hill, Matthew Davenport, M. P. .|London . 5 5 0! 5 5 0 (|Coutts’s Llo 
Hill, Rowland ‘Tasasheste ' 5&5 5 0 | 5 6 O |Duckett’s Liv 
Hall, Andrew ° ‘ Manchester | $3 01! 3 3 © {Smith's 
Hulme, J. H. ° ; .|Manchester 5 5 0 | 5 & 0 Smith’s 
Hunter, Robert. r . Manchester 220 | 2 2 0 (|Smith’s 
Hyde, John . . . Manchester 5 5 0 | 5 5 O |Smith’s 
Houtson, James : . Manchester 1 1 0; #%! 1 © [Smith’s 1 Mv 
Hope, Samuel . Liverpool 536 0 5 5 0 Smith’s F Mc 
Hutton, Hugh, the Rev. . .|Birmingham ss. 110); #1 1 © |Ransom’s Ma 
Howitt, Edward .| Leeds 110 #1 1 0 \Ransom’s : Mc 
Horsburgh, James, India House ., London 5 5 0 | 5 5 O |Smith’s Ma 
Horsfall, John ‘ .|Leeds . 5 5 0 | 3 83 0 (|Ransom’s Ma 
Hubbard, James . . Leeds is 5 5 0 | 3 3 0 /Ransom’s - Mc 
Hayes, John ° ° d | London 33 0 3 3 O (|Coutts’s Mc 
Hebblewaite, H. J. . .| Leeds . : 110 1 1 0 (Ransom’s Me 
Heaps, John e .| Leeds ° 22 @ 100 |Ransom Ss Mé 
Hargreaves, James . Leeds | & 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s Mz 
Hunter, W. P .|London + RD 0 110 ‘Duckett’s Me 
Huskisson, Rt. Hon. Wm. .|/London + 2:5 2 oa |—Not Paid. M 
Henshaw, Mr. Thomas : . London i oe | _ —Not Paid. M 
Heard, N. T. i ‘ . Manchester : — a a —_ —Not Paid, M: 
Harter, J.C. 6 ° . Manchester ‘ 5 5 0 | — —Not Paid. M 
Haynes, Wm. ; . . Manchester ao - 8:6 € | _ — Not Paid. M 
Haig, Capt. e ° .|Bedford . § 5&5 oO | me —Not Paid. M 
' M 
| M 
' M 
| M 
I | M 
Irvine, Captain F. . . : enn - «| 2 2 0 | 2 2 © {Smith’s mu 
| | - 





















































LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 653 
Subscribed | Transferred 
Names. Residences. for the | tothe Bankers, 
Voyage | Annuity, | £ whom paid. 
Johnston, Sir Alexander -|London 5 5 0 | 5 5 O /|Ransom’s 
Jordan, William -| Bristol 5 5 0 - —Not Paid, 
Jenkins, Richard, M. P. ° -|London § 5 ¢ 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Jones, Barker, and Co. . . Wolverhampton 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Judson, James + {Liverpool . 3 1 1 0 |smith’s 
Johnson, Edward, M.D. -| Birmingham 5 5 0 | & & @ |Ransom’s 
| 

K 
Kent, H. R. H. the washes of -|London 5 5 0 5 5 9 |Coutts’s 
Kennedy, John . -|Manchester 5 5 9 | 5& & ® |§mith’s 
Kendal, John . . -|Nottingham 110 | oe —Not Paid. 
Keep, William : -|Newport Pagnel| 1 1 0 | —_ —Not Paid. 
Kirwan, A. V. i . -|London -| 5&5 5 0 | 5 5 O |Duckett’s 
Kendra, William ° -| Leeds P Oe 1 0 0 |Ransom’s 
Keeling, James . . -|Hanley 5 5 0 - —Not Paid. 
Kaye, Joseph : +  +|Leeds 100 | 100 's 

| 
Leopold, H. M., King of the Belgians) Brussels 5 5 0 | 5 5 O |Duckett’s 
Liverpool East-India Association — .| Liverpool 21 0 0 | 21 0 0 /Smith’s 
Leinster, His Grace the Duke of -|London 5 5 0 | 5 5 O |Ransom’s 
Lansdowne, Marquis of . -| London 5 5 0 | 1010 0 |Coutts’s 
Laurie, Sir Peter ‘ . -|London. 5 5 0 | 5 5 O /|Duckett’s 
Lindgren, Adolphus, -/London . se i FBS \Duckett’s 
Labouchere, John -{London. 6 5 0 |} = |—Repaid. 
Lardner, The Rev. Dionysius, LL. D. London § 5 0 | - —Not Paid. 
Leaver, H., and Son . : Nottingham 660 | = |—-Not Paid. 
Lincoln, Abraham P . -| London § 5 @ 5 5 © (Smith’s 
Loftus, General . ° -| London 5 5 0 ~- '—Not Paid. 
Loftus, Lieutenant, R. N. e -|London ,. e 1 6 1 1 0 |Duckett’s 
Luccock, Thomas -| Leeds e 3 6 220 \—Not Paid. 
Leese, Joseph -|Manchester § 5 0 5 5 © (|Smith’s 
London Tavern, Lecture at -|London 8 2 6 8 2 6 (Duckett’s 
Lawrence, John .| Birmingham & 3 @ 3 3 0 |Ransom’s 
Lloyd, Edward . Manchester 5 5 0 ~- |\—Not Paid, 
Lloyd, T. D. Longville’ . *|Salop . 2 @ 1 1 0 |Ransom’s. 
Liverpool Mercury . + +}Liverpool 220 a \—Not Paid, 

M 
Munster, Right Hon. the ™_ of .jLondon . 5 5 0 § 6 0 | se ore 
Moorsom, Richard .|Whitby . 5 5 0 — _ |—Not Paid. 
Marriage, Joseph, jun. . — 1010 0 1010 0 |Duckett’s 
Morpeth, Viscount Lord, - Pr. -|London 6 & 0 5 5 0 |\Duckett’s 
Maxwell, John, M. P -‘London . 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Marshall, John . -| Leeds . 5 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Moorsom and Kilner . . -‘London. 10 10 0 1010 0 |Duckett’s 
Mc‘Konochie, Captain, R. N. -‘London . 650 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Marshall, John, Jun., M,P. -| Leeds &§ 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Maxfield, Captain, M.P. -|Sunbury 3:90 2 2 0 \Ransom’s 
Marshall, Laurence . -|Clapton . § & 0 5 5 0 \Smith’s 
Mounsey, Thomas -| Sunderland RS oe 1 1 0 /Coutts’s 
Mounsey, John . {Sunderland 11 0 110 \Coutts’s 
Moggridge, J. H. and Family -|Monmouth 1010 0 10 10 0 |'Ransom’s 
Morgan, John . ° -| Abergavenny 110 1 1 0 |Ransom’s 
Martin, D. : -|London 33 0 | 3 3 0 |Ransom’s 
Millar, James ° . . -| Newport Pagnel 2 6 1 1 © (|Ransom’s 
Meadows, Henry . e .|Newport Pagnel e:k 6 1 1 © |Ransom’s 
Mellor, John . e . Manchester 510 0 510 0 |Duckett’s 
Mortimer, H. W. . ° -|London. ee _ — Repaid. 
Morgan, Richard ° -|Norwich . 220 2 2 0 |Ransom's 
Miller, R. L. e -|Norwich . 3 3 0 _ — Repaid. 
May, J.H. . é . -| London F 1106 oe —Not Paid. 
Mercantile Journal . . London . .| 5 5 0 & 5 0 |Smith’s 
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Makin,C. . +} Leeds 5 5 5 0 2 0 0 |Ransom’s 
Makin, Miss +| Leeds | 100 1 0 0 |Ransom’s 
Mabson, John ‘| Birmingham SS 2 5 5 © |Ransom's 
Marryatt, Captain, R. N. -|London Tt 6 @ _ —Not Paid 
Mechanic’s Institution, Lecture at .|/ London z 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 

A few Members of the same -|London -| 811 0 811 0 |Dnckett’s 
A Mechanic’s Family -| London | 220 2 2 0 |Duckett’s 
Moorcroft, Thomas ‘Birmingham .| 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Meredith and Capner ‘Birmingham .| 2 2 0 _ — Repaid. 
Meredith, H. : -| Birmingham 110 _ — Repaid. 
Moore, Mr. John -|Birmingham 10 0 _ — Repaid, 
Milford, Mr. Samuel -ITruro 110 ate —Not Paid. 
Norwich, The Lord Bishop of .j|Norwich . ° » 1 0 1} 1 0 |Duckett’s 
Neild, William ‘ .| Manchester ° 6 5 0 56 56 0 Smith’s : 
Nugent, Right Hon. Lord London 5 5 0 - —Not Paid. 
Novelli, P. -|Manchester . 5 5 0 — —Not Puid. 

Oo | 
Osborne, George . .|Sewport Pagnel) 5 5 0 110 *s 
Ogden, Bernard .| Sunderland a oe 1 1 0 [Coutts’s 
P 
Portland, His Grace the Duke of {London . 5 5 0 — — Repaid. 
Pendarves, E.W., M.P. -|London | & & O 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Ponsonby, Right Hon. George” {London a al “ — Not Paid. 
Pearson, Joseph ; : Wolverhampton. | 5 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom's 
Pearce, John jCheltenham = .| 5 5 0 _ ~ Not Paid. 
Powell, Thomas .|Monmouth | 6 &§ 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Pellatt, Apsley ; .| London we oe pen —Not Paid. 
Price, Joseph ; .  ,jGateshead | § 5 0 vom — Not Paid. 
Parsons, J. M. London . .! 5 56 0 5 5 © |Smith’s 
Pococke, ‘Augustus .|Cowes .| 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Paris, Thomas. London | 8 8&8 0 mee Not Paid. 
Peggs, Rev. J. Coventry te an —Not Paid. 
Putnam, James. {London 5 5 0 5 5 6 |Ransom’s 
Pease, T. B. A .|Leeds 5 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Pease, John B. .|Darlington 110 1 1 © |Duckett’s 
Philips, Robert Manchester . 5 8 O 56 5 © {Ransom’s 
Philips, Mark, M. P. .|Manchester 5 5 O 5 5 6 |Ransom’s 
Porcher, Henry .|/London 5 5 0 5 5 9 |Smith’s — 
Prince, Thomas .| Leeds 5 5 0 ee —Not Paid. 
Pringle, Thomas .|London 33 0 3 3 © |Duckett’s 
Potter, Thomas .|Manchester 5 5 0 pee —Not Paid. 
Phillips, Mr. {Birmingham .| 1 1 06 a —Not Paid. 
Pewtress, Low, and Pewtress London . -| 30 00 30 0 © |Coutts’s 
Q 

Russell, Right Hon. Lord John, M.P.|London . | 5 56 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Rathbone, William Liverpool 5 5 0 21 0 © |Smith’s 
Roberts, Thomas, and Son .|Nottingham 22 0 — —Not Paid. 
Rathbone, Richard -|Liverpool 5 5 0 1010 0 |Smith’s 
Robertson, Charles .|London 10 10 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Robson, William Darlington 110 1 1 0 {Duckett’s 
Rathbone, Theodore .|Liverpool 5 5 0 5 5 © |Smith’s 
Ransome, J. A. -|Manchester .| 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Robe, Capt. Alexander, R. E. -|Woolwich “ $33 0 3 3 0 |Coutts’s 
Robson, Thomas Sunderland .| 1 1 0 1 1 0. |Coutts’s 
Roscoe, Thomas -|London . 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Reynolds, William, M. D. -| Liverpool x 5 5 0 5 5 © {Smith’s 
Rhodes, J. & W .| Leeds } 4 SS 1 1 © {Ransom’s 
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Names. Residences. for the to = ‘ rn 
Voyage. Annuity. 0 whom paid. 
Rutt, J. T. .|Clapton 110 1 1 © |Ransom’s 
Richardson, James .| Leeds 220 2 2 0 |Ransom’s 
Redden, Charles .| Newport Pagnel tae | in —Not Paid. 
Rooke, William .|Birmingham .}| 2 00 | 3 @ 0 |Ransom’s 
Ridgway, Thomas. .| Bolton 6.64 ..) —Not Paid, 
Rawson, John e .| Manchester i 5 5 0 5 5 © |Smith’s 
Rawson, J. N. -| Manchester . 330 | 3 3 0 |Smith’s 
Rumsey, Thomas .| Nottingham 55 0 mt —Not Paid. 
Roberts, Richard . .| Manchester 5 5 0 5 5 0 |{Smith’s 
Robinson, Nicholas . .|Liverpool . 5 5 0 wap —Not Paid. 
Rabery, Mr. .| Birmingham és 0 | — Repaid, 
Redfern, Mrs. .| Birmingham 11 0 ! #2 1 6 |Ransom’s 
Robinson and Allport .| Birmingham oe ae o — Repuid. 
Ss 
Sussex, H. R. H. the Duke of .|Kensington 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Sturge,Joseph . .| Birmingham 1010 0 | 1010 0 {Duckett’s 
Smith, Admiral Sir Sydney .| London $6 6 | —Not Paid. 
Somerset, His Grace the _— of  .jLondon 5 5 0 | 5& 5& O {Coutts’s 
Sondes, Lord .|Rockingham 5 5 0 | 5 5 ® |Duckett’s 
Scholefield, Joshua .| Birmingham 1010 0 | 1010 0 |Duckett’s 
Scholefield, c.c. ; . Birmingham &§ & 0 | 5 5 0 |Ransom's 
Sligo, the Marquis of . | London 5 5 0 | 5 5 O |Ransom’s 
Smith, George {London 5 5 0 | 5 5 © {Smith’s 
Strutt, Jedediah. .|Belper & s-6 4 _ ~—Not Paid. 
Spencer, Right Hon. the Earl . London &§ 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Sarel, A. L. . Enfield 6 5 0 _ ~ Repaid. 
Stanhope, the Hon. Leicester . London 30 0 0 30 0 0 |Duckett’s 
Sinclair, Right Hon. Sir ~- Bart. Edinburgh § 5 0 — —Not Paid. 
Scarlett, Sir James, M.P. . London. 6 5 oO | - —Not Paid. 
Sykes, Daniel . .|Hull 5 5 0 5 & 0 |Smith’s 
Sismondi, J. G. L. de . .|Geneva #4 0 1 1 0 |Ransom’s 
Smith, Southwood, M.D. ‘|London. 5 5 0 | 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Solomon, M. ‘ .| London 110 1 1 0 |Duckett’s 
Smith, George .|Colney Hatch 5 5 0 5 5 0 jSmith’s 
Salmon, Robert. . London 110 1 1 0 |Ducket’s 
Smith, R. W. and J. .|London 110 _ —Not Paid. 
Snow, Bernard, and Family , Highgate .. 1111 0 11 11 0 |Ducketts’s 
Storey, John ‘ .|Sunderland 110 1 1 0 jCoutts’s 
Saull, W. Devonshire , London eo 8 1 1 0 {Duckett’s 
Scoresby, Rev. William , |Liverpool 110 _ —Not Paid. 
Smith, Timothy .|Birmingham .| 5 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Smith, Henry .|Birmingham . 56 5 9 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Sturge, John birmingham . 56 5 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Sturge, Edmund ,|Birmingham . 33 0 3 3 0 |Ransom’s 
Smart, ‘ Birmingham .| 1 0 0 _ — Repaid. 
Smith, William - , Leeds 55 0 5 5 © |Ransom’s 
Shann, Driver, and Co. ,|Leeds F 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Sanders, George. . .| Bristol . + 8 & 0 2 2 0 |Ransom’s 
Sharpe, Thomas . ,| Manchester |. 8 & O _ —Not Paid. 
Sharpe, Robert ‘ P .|Manchester . 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Smith, Robert . ° .| Manchester ‘ 5 5 0 | — —Not Paid. 
Smith, Richard .| Manchester 5 5 0 — —Not Paid. 
Smith, William . | Leeds 23 6 1 1 0 |Ransom’s 
Sherwoood, Mr. T. W. ,|Beverley . + 8&8 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Soloman, the Misses P | Birmingham. 200 200 's 
T 

Tavistock, the Marquis of ‘London. 6 5 0 5 5 0 |Duckett’s 
Tennant, Charles ‘ *| Glasgow 5 5 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Tankerville, Right Hon. the Earl of ‘|}London . 6 5 0 os —Not Paid. 
Thornley, Thomas . *| Liverpool 5 5 0 5 5 © |Smith’s 3 
Torrington, Lord Viscount ‘| Tunbridge 5 5 0 —_ —Not Paid. 
Thomas, George ‘| Bristol 6 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Thompson, Colonel T. Perronet ‘London. § 5 0 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Tennant, Andrew ° ‘|Glasgow 5 5 0 a —Not Paid. 
Train, R. ° ° | Nottingham e346 a —Not Paid 
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Thornely, Samuel [ Re " DP ee SN ee oe. Smith’s | 
Turley, E. A ‘\Birmingham || 5 5 0 | 5 5 0 |Duckett's 
Thompson, H. ° . (Sunderland | 1 1 0 | .1 1 © |Coutts’s 
Tatham, Mrs. Ann. : Leeds . 4. 2 1 0 | 2 2 0 |Ransom’s 
Tours, Rev. J. A. JLondon «| 5 5 —e —Not Paid. 
Taylor and Wordsworth =. . Leeds | 3 3 0 - —Not Paid, 
Tite, William ,London. | 5& & 0 5 5 © {Smith’s 
Titley, Tatham, and Walker , Leeds é + 1010 0 10.10 © |Ransom’s 
Tyso, Charles P ‘|Manchester ‘ 5 0 0 — —Not Paid. 
Thornton and Sons ‘ ‘|Birmingham vO 0 a ~Repaid. 
Tregear, Mr. Vincent . Truro ‘ 5 5 0 —_ —Not Paid. 

U. 
Uthwatt, Henry Andrew . Newport Pagnell} 1 1 0 | 1 #4 0 |Ransom’s 
Unett, Mr. John ° Birmingham .| 2 0 0 a — Repaid. 

Vv. | 
Vernon, the Hon. John, M. P. . London | 5 5 0 |} 5 5 © |Ransom’s 

| 

Ww 
Wilberforce, William -| Highwood + 8&8 & 0 os Repaid. 
Wrangham, the Rev. Archdeacon -| Hunmanby i 220 ce Not Paid. 
Wakefield, Thomas Fe Nottingham =. 1 1 0 a —Not Paid. 
Wilks, John, M.P. -|\London. | 6 & @ 5 5 0 |Smith’s 
Walker, W. F * Nottingham .| 1 21 °0 a Not Paid. 
Wisson, J. ‘ .-| Nottingham ‘ 110 me — Not Paid, 
Weldon, Walter .|London . 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Webster, W. .|Nottingham ita Gee ae _ —Not Paid. 
Wright, Joseph John . .|Sunderland rae; Sey Soe 1 1 © |Coutts’s 
Whitwell, Isaac r .| Kendal +| 5 5 0 5 5 0 |Ransom’s 
Wade, the Rev. A. S., D.D. -|London . . Se ee 1 1 0 |Duckett’s 
Ww hite, Richard -/Sunderland ° a f.® 11 0 wes oot 
Wall, Charles Baring, M Pp. .|London | 5 5 0 ae \—R 
Watkin, Absalom e -|Manchester 220 2 2 0 (Smith's 
Walker, Peter -|Manchester oa 1 1 0 |Smith’s 
Whitmore, Woolryche, M. P. -|/Dudmaston 5 5 0 5 5 O | Duckett’s 
Wilkinson, John .|Leeds 110 1 1 © /|Ransom’s 
Wheeldon, G. .|Coventry 100 1 0 0 |Ransom’s 
Watson, Ralph -|London 5 5 0 5 5 0 (|Coutts’s 
Whitehead, George ° .|Leeds 3 33 0 _ —Not Paid. 
Wilson, Joseph .| Leeds 1 1 0 _ |—-Not Paid. 
Webster, Rowland : -/ Sunderland ete ¢ 1 1 © ‘Coutts’s 
Walker, Samuel -| Leeds > 23 6 _ —Not Paid, 
Willis, Daniel -| Liverpool § 5 9 5 5 0 ‘Smith’s 
Williams, William . -|London § 5 0 5 5 0 Coutts’s 
Western Institution, Lecture at + .|London . 5 5 0 5 5 0 ‘Duckett’s 
Wilson, Colonel -|London. 5 5 0 _ |—Not Paid. 
Wilson, George P ° -'Manchester 21 0 _ \—Not Paid. 
Williams, John ° -|Manchester ‘ 100 _ —Not Paid. 
Whiteley, Eli . -|Leeds 100 1 0 © /|Ransom’s 

¥. 
Young, the Rev. John, L.L.D. -'London. 5 5 0 - —Not Paid. 
Yule, Major . Edinburgh. 5 5 0 | 5& 5 © |Coutts’s 
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